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methods by which his money was gained, a due sense of 
honor should have forbidden them to accept a trust on the 
foundation he had provided. At the same time his widow 
might have left the memory of her husband to the common 
sense and good feeling of the community. If the action of 
the professors was ill-judged or dishonorable, the enforced 
judgment of those who were competent to have an opinion 
would have settled the question without tumult. The rule 
of liberty in university teaching is absolute freedom in the 
search for truth and freedom in the teaching of it, subject 
to the limitations which are provided in the charter and the 
declared purpose for which the university was founded. 


BK 


No one questions the desirability of a reform in our 
secular press. It has some outrageous faults in the shallow- 
ness of editorial matter and in violent partisanship, as well 
as in the way of publishing immoral advertisements and 
rotten news. ‘The problem is whether the press is not to be 
trusted to reform itself in the way of a natural evolution that 
will keep pace with general social reform. Compared with 
the press issues of fifty or one hundred years ago, there 
has been in almost every way a great gain. Editorial matter 
is manlier and less partisan, if not more carefully digested. 
There is not a paper of high-standing in the United States 
that would to-day publish comments like those that were 
made on Washington’s administration or during the cam- 
paigns that ended in electing Jefferson. The vituperation 
and coarseness were so brutal that Washington, in one of 
his cabinet meetings, paced the floor in a white rage, holding 
in his hand a copy of the paper that had assailed him. 
Hamilton wrote, concerning President John Adams, in 
terms that at present no paper would publish or public 
tolerate. Fifty years ago we were in the throes of the strug- 
gle with slavery. Intemperance of speech was as common 
as intemperate drinking. Political lying was the rule. 


& 


WHATEVER we may find in modern journalism with which to 
find fault, there is much more to be praised. In the first place, 
it has developed a marvellous capacity for collecting the most 
important news from all quarters of the world. In this re- 
spect, one of our great dailies cannot be overestimated. In the 
second place, there has been developed a wonderful power 
of comparing and condensing news. If any one supposes this 
to be amateur work, let him undertake it fora single day. In 
the third place, the newspaper has secured -a power of leader- 
ship not obtained without special training. The colleges 
have failed to sustain successful departments of journalism. 
The whole establishment of a newspaper is a college by and 
of itself. It educates its own workers. When Mr. Sheldon 
and Dr. Parker made their experiment, they failed to com- 
prehend this. They supposed that any one possessed of 
moral courage and average intelligence could become an 
editor out of hand. They have made a demonstration of the 
impossibility of success without the severest preparation. 
Their news was old. It was undigested. It was not edited. 

& 

PRESIDENT JORDAN, describing a trip across Indiana, says: 
« A common traveller got off the train, and’a coop of chickens 
was put on. The people had no welcome for the traveller 
and no tears for the fowls; yet at the station I counted forty 
men and boys,— farm boys, who ought to have been doing 
something somewhere,— every interest of economics and 
esthetics alike calling them away from the station and off on 
the farm.” This is the strongest impression of travel else- 
where,— not gorgeous scenery, but human waste. These 
crowds of idlers have all been inside our schools. Most of 
them live under compulsory school laws. They have studied 
books, but not things. They have never had bestowed upon 
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them one effort to awaken enthusiasm for common, every-day, 
everybody’s achievement. They cannot tell whether the 
stone they are sitting on is sandstone or limestone. ‘They 
know nothing of the “population of a pear-tree.” They 
know nothing of the infinite wonders and marvels of nature 
about them. They do not see beneath the surface, and our 
schools are to a serious degree failing to overcome this diffi- 
culty. 
* 


In his report concerning our anniversaries in Boston last 
May, Dr. Bores of Hungary said that to him the most 
surprising thing he saw here was the Women’s Alliance, and 
the work it had done in America. To him this was some- 
thing entirely new. Women in the ancient kingdom where 
his home is have never attained to any such social mobility 
as now seems natural and commonplace in America. In 
England, where he was in part educated, women have not 
yet taken full advantage of their opportunity to organize for . 
the spread of the principles which their churches represent. 
Through the work of the Alliance in America there has 
come into all the churches more freedom of action, more 
interest in the larger work which their churches represent, 
and an inspiration which has made both the local church 
and the general organizations more effective. All new op- 
portunities of this kind being faithfully used reveal natural 
laws, obeying which the best work is done both by men and 
by women. 

we 


In vain shall we expect to inspire and control modern 
society unless we can reach and master the strongest men 
and women. They who deal with large affairs, who make 
great plans, who are forceful, sagacious, and masterful, can- 
not be caught by any feeble sentiment, nor can they be 
coerced by any denunciation. The best gospel for the poor 
is the right gospel for the rich. The glad tidings for the 
weak is the true message for the strong.. The right way of 
life for the ignorant is the only way for the wise. If the 
rich, the strong, the masterful, are not from the beginning 
controlled and guided by right principles, it is a vain delu- 
sion to suppose that they can be checked and curbed when 
they have bent all their energies in the wrong direction to 
secure selfish ends. If we allow the strong to become wolfish 
in their youth, the wolves will devour the lambs, and society 
and the church will protest in vain. e 


oe 


THERE are all kinds of human beings among the seventy- 
five millions of American citizens. For a portion of them 
no names are too bad to fit their character. Bandits, 
pirates, robbers, sneak thieves, wolves, sharks, tigers, these 
and the like of these are to be found everywhere. Some are 
rich, some are poor. Each one after his kind works iniquity 
for what he considers to be his own advantage. Against 
such men and women it is useless to argue. Denunciation 
does no*good, preaching is vain, and indignation is wasted. 
For the good of society two or three things are in order. 
First, the victims must be protected. Second, the wolves 
must be watched, restrained, and punished. But no perma- 
nent good will be done until moral and religious education 
strikes so deep into the common life that the wolves and 
bandits will use their masterful powers for the protection’ and 
not the destruction of society, while the weak and ignorant 
who are now their victims will be trained to self-help, and 
made independent and safe. So long as the church, the 
school, and the family do not make justice, pity, generosity, 
and the spirit of fair play effective to temper, and control 
the energies of childhood and youth, it is the vanity of vani- 
ties in after years to beg strong men, who have gone wrong, 
to please be kind and good and unselfish. The future cap- 
tains of industry who are now boys can be reached and mas- 
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tered. They can be taught to be benefactors and not pi- 
rates, and to take the risks of virtue with as much delight as 
others find in the excitements of the selfish scramble for 
gain and power. 


» ‘Has Progress Limits? 


Can progress go on at the present rate? Will knowledge 
increase without limit? Have we not already learned more 
than we can use? Must we not from sheer inability stop 
learning, and begin to use the knowledge we have? We are 
like children at Christmas time, perplexed because our hands 
and our thoughts can hold but a few things at atime. Will 
it not take all the energy we have, and tax our resources to 
the uttermost, to adapt the new forces to the common condi- 
tions of life? For instance, all the cities in the world must 
be rebuilt within fifty years, the business portions of some of 
them within ten. In large cities there are already whole 
streets of buildings which will soon be left tenantless until 
they are refitted with modern appliances. Ancient dormi- 
tories at Harvard College, once eagerly sought, are now in 
danger of desertion because greater comfort and convenience 
are elsewhere furnished. A factory plant becomes antiquated 
in five years and useless in ten. At any time the most costly 
apparatus used in commerce, manufactures, and transporta- 
tion, may lose its value. Nevertheless, discovery will go on, 
and progress in all the arts of living will keep pace with it. 
We shall learn how to live in comfort while we are rebuilding. 
Society, if necessary, can live on wheels while it is preparing 
the city of the future. 

The social life of man is so mixed, so crude, so rough, and 
so at odds with itself that progress toward unity and peace 
has scarcely begun. It is absurd to think of the limits of 
social progress. There are none in sight. The most that 
we can claim is that we begin to see some of the ends and 
ideals for which the state and society exist. The greatest 
gains that are to come within the lifetime of this generation 
will be in teaching men and women how to live, how to get 
the best out of themselves, how to give of their best, and how 
to make the best things attractive to those who are not of the 
best. So long as in any part of a community or a nation 
rape, murder, and burning at the stake are possible, the need 
of better influences becomes so evident and painful that 
those who enjoy what we call the higher life will be com- 
pelled to take part in the education and training of those 
who are at the bottom of the ladder of social life. We are 
beginning to see and to act upon the discovery that the good 
health of a nation depends upon the good health of all its 
members. We are beginning to see that in political and 
social life the same law holds good. When the better part 
of the American people, North and South, realize the awful 
chasm which opens between the possibilities of good for the 
ignorant and the brutal, and their actual condition, they will 
be overwhelmed with a sense of shame and guilt something 
like that which drove Bunyan’s Pilgrim from the City of 
Destruction. But, instead of fleeing for their lives toward 
the heavenly. city, they will turn about and abolish the City 
of Destruction. ‘Then new ideals will begin to shine, and 
splendid possibilities of progress will make reform and recon- 
struction a delight. 

In religion the greatest discovery is that of the truth now 
revolutionizing all creeds and churches, that the same spirit 
which made those who received it in the ancient time “ friends 
of God and prophets,” which inspired psalms and hymns 
and prayers and holy books, is still at work, in the same way, 
on the same human material with which it wrought in old 
times and ancient lands. When this truth is fully received, 
the Catholic will admit that the Anglican belongs to the 
church of God, the Anglican will see that in “the Church” 
he has no private jurisdiction, and the warring members of 
all the sects and religions will forget to draw lines to sep- 
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arate those who speak the words and do the works of the 
spirit. Then religion will become a force in the common 
life of man as pervasive and as powerful as the sunlight. 
All great events in the history of progress are slowly pre- 
pared, but they often come with startling rapidity when the 
preparation is complete. Water at a temperature below 
thirty-two degrees is frozen. It remains frozen as the tem- 
perature advances above zero, above thirty degrees; but, when 
it reaches thirty-two degrees, a sudden change takes place. 
Ice becomes water. As the temperature rises, it is water 
still until the mercury passes two hundred degrees. But 
above two hundred and twelve degrees a sudden change 
occurs. Water becomes steam. In like manner, changes 
occur in the social and religious life of man. If we had 
knowledge enough, one might predict the exact moment when 
the preparation made by the earnest thought, humane feel- 
ing, and discovery of truth by this generation would result in 
a sudden and welcome change in the hopes and ideals of 
society. Universal peace will be proclaimed, it will become 
a fact; and it may come soon. All hurtful sectarianism, all 
injurious class distinctions, all hindrances to fellowship and 
co-operation, may any day in a flash of light be recognized as 
unworthy of honorable and God-fearing men and women, 
and so disappear. Neo changes can be forced before their 
time; but, when the time comes, no force can prevent the 
change. 


The Essential Church. 


There is the essential church and there is the church of 
growth. There 1s danger that development may have left 
our essentials altogether, so that we have a non-essential 
church, Like all other growths, pruning is often necessary, 
in order that foliage may not take the place entirely of fruit- 
age. The church that Jesus attended was nothing more 
than a gathering of his favorite disciples, at any time [of 
day, and for many diverse purposes. It is a mistake to date 
the church from the Last Supper rather than from any other 
supper, or any other occasion when they were grouped to 
listen to his wisdom or enjoy his love. The controlling 
spirit of these gatherings was in no way unlike that which 
characterized the disciples of Socrates. The Greek teachers 
had. for centuries gathered bands of disciples and associates, 
who were in part pupils and in part companions. These 
became successors of their masters, to found schools of 
philosophy or of religion. 

The first church was a school. The disciples of Jesus 
were not ignorant men, but were, without exception, men of 
inherent power, and spiritual as well as intellectual capacity. 
It became the greatest of all schools, not from anything 
supernatural, but from the fact that Jesus himself was the 
most cosmopolitan teacher that had ever entered the Aca- 
demia of the world. His teachings were most powerful 
because most tolerant. ‘Nothing before on the horizon 
appeared so grand as Jesus,— nothing so human, nothing 
so full of the Father. Equally broad in intellect and in sym- 
pathies, he stood overtopping intolerance and prejudice.” 
Strong as beautiful, he bore the sorrows of all peoples on 
his heart. To the Jew first, but also to all men. Woman 
as well as man felt his salvation from the world’s deathful- 
ness. His parables were uniquely perfect. His imagination 
was equal to that of Dante. In simplicity of language as 
well as conception he rivalled Homer. While working after 
the manner of other teachers, he had a field all his own. 
He gathered humanity to his bosom, and laid himself in the 
arms of Eternal Goodness. 

This was the man; and he made his pupils like himself. 
The school grew into a permanent church. Its soul was 
Jesus, because he was so uniquely human. He had no doc- 
trine —except Love God and love your neighbor. “Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his right-ness.” That was a 
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wonderful programme. The world of philosophers had been 
setting up altars to the unknowable. Jesus restored God. 
The world of his conception was full of God. Christianity 
at its core was the reaffirmation of the Father, and the 
equal affirmation of humanity. Jesus brushed aside all 
mysteries and all metaphysics. The end of religion was life, 
—more life and love,— not culture, not wisdom, but larger, 
freer, nobler life. No wonder that the early church had no 
formula of doctrine. It needed none. It had a new thought: 
man was God’s child. ‘I and my Father are one.” 

But its glory and power were its danger. It had Jesus; 
and its first wrangling was destined to be about the nature 
and being of its Founder. The deification of Jesus in the 
early councils led to an infinite confusion of paradoxes and 
absurdities, and a submergence of the whole spirit and 
purpose of the Master. The creeds multiplied, They warred, 
they crucified, and they have kept the world from the 
essential life to the present day. The essential church must 
have the spirit of Jesus,—the tolerant love of all men, the 
desire to do good, the aim after God’s right-ness. With 
this spirit the church is established: without it no cate- 
chism or creed can accredit it as Christian. 

Not enough emphasis has been allowed on the words 
«‘ Where two or three of you are gathered in my name, there 
am I with you.” This was the orily organization ever 
suggested by Jesus. The church is anywhere that two or 
three are gathered in the “God-mood.” We have made 
too much of our spired buildings, our ordained preachers, 
our formulas of worship. We have lost sight of the univer- 
salism of the divine light and life. 

Our very life is in God. The key to essential religion is 
God with us,—God in us. Is this mysticism? Yet it is 
also to-day the word of physical science. The laboratory 
no longer stops with atoms and molecules. It sees that in 
all things there is a purpose and progress,— in other words, 
a soul. We are coming back through the crucible to the 
doctrine that “there is one God over all, in all, through all,” 
‘in whom we move and live and have our being.” Here is 
the essential church,—to live constantly with God in the 
spirit of his right-ness. 


The Virtue of the Queen. 


The problems of government, of education, of philan- 
thropy, of the destinies of nations and peoples, that come for 
settlement to the council chamber of the sovereign of Great 
Britain, from the Pacific Islands, New Zealand, Australia, 
Tasmania, Hong Kong, Borneo, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Cape 
Colony, the Niger Territories and the Gold Coast, the 
Honduras and West Indies, Newfoundland and Canada, 
baffle the imagination. But it is universally acknowledged 
that to each and all of these points of the world’s expanding 
life there radiated vital ameliorating rays of influence, from 
the heart of the noble, pure, sagacious woman who graced 
the throne, and whose dominant idea was ever virtue, the 
highest moral rectitude, truth, freedom, and justice indis- 
solubly united by a loving fellowship, as all in the sight of 
one Eternal God! 

Just because of this fixed determination on her part, a new 
atmosphere of clean, wholesome, simple, virtuous dignity 
pervaded the private palaces, the household establishments, 
the homes of the nobility, the council chamber, the whole 
court, the offices on Downing Street, Parliament, county 
councils, all government service, the colonial offices, and the 
empire. 

It is simple truth to say that Victoria was thus a re- 
former of constitutional popular representative government. 
England never before had a really honest, unequivocal, rep- 
resentative government. a 

When George III., George IV., William IV., reigned, there 
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was perpetual conflict between personal rule, personal sup- 
pression of the will of the people, and the effort of ministers 
to adjust themselves between a half-represented people and 
a tyrannously inclined, immoral monarchy. The conditions 
were as bad as they could be when Victoria became queen. 
It may be a generation must pass before any authoritative 
memoir of the queen, with her almost daily communications 
with her ministers, can be made public; but the testimony of 
Mr. Gladstone is alone sufficient to prove that, with the ac- 
cession of Victoria, the whole motive of royal prerogative 
took a new attitude. The aggrandizement of the crown, the 
personal ambition of the monarch, the thought of power, 
fame, splendor, disappeared, and were replaced by the pure 
motive of the people’s welfare, not autocratically fulfilled, but 
sought carefully and judiciously through the proper repre- 
sentative expression of the people’s will, and administered 
humbly as the people’s executive. The consequence has 


been that a still higher form of world administration than » 


any yet attempted is now probably dawning, that which in 
the future is to be more than monarchy, more than republic. 
Such honor and virtue and wisdom as Victoria has success- 
fully implanted have made it seem possible that such gov- 
ernment may be made to endure, and the world to see in 
the coming centuries an Imperial Federation of Indepen- 
dent Nations. 

It would be audacious perhaps to seem to assume that 
all this is due solely to the character and consequent in- 
fluence of one being, and that one a naturally shy, retiring 
woman; and, certainly, the inexplicable and immeasurable 
tide of the time-spirit, sweeping into our age with its million 
currents and eddies of the past, brought in the growing 
power of the people to be and to attempt new things. 
But he would be equally or more audacious, who should 
assert that, without the influence of that one quiet, solemn, 
and in many ways lonely soul, any results comparable to the 
present could have been attained. Like salmon for the help- 
less fly upon the surface, the myriad lobbyists, toadies, 
schemers, flatterers, about the court of William, waited for 
their opportunity to seize upon the almost infant queen. 
Everything might have been swung to the bad, creating in- 
stant dissension, strife, secret plotting and counter-plotting. 
Or indifference and neglect might have created opportunity 
for subtile political and moral disease. But we note instead 
that an attitude was taken by the young sovereign of deter- 
mined favor toward everything that was virtuous, pure, 
honest, noble, good, and this so sincerely and truly the ex- 


pression of her own character that there has been abso- ; 


lutely no departure from it from beginning to end of her 
extraordinary reign. ’ 

Possibly this is the chief féature of her wonderful life. 
The one thing that, vocal within her heart at all times, 
as the very word and guidance of her God, upheld her 
faith, nerved her through perpetual trial, guided her as the 
compass the storm-driven mariner through the dark night, 
strengthened her in every temptation, and kept her alive to 
her duty and the vast demands of her people through all 
the lonely sorrow of her private personal bereavements. It 
is the one thing which lifts the record of her life to the 
plane of the heroic. And thus the great queen showed to 
the humblest woman how the unwavering, faithful, private 
and public devotion of one heart to the. ideal given it of 
God Almighty, can revolutionize the most obdurate eondi- 
tions, permeating, softly as the morning light, the darkness 
of evil and the shadow of wrong. 

As a child, as a young maiden queen, as a wife, a mother, 
a bereaved widow, an aged monarch, there has been scarcely 
a human experience of joy and sorrow which this noble, 
steadfast, heroic figure has not shared and ennobled. In 
every circumstance her reliance was upon the direct obe- 
dience to the highest religious impulses of the heart, and 
these never failed her. 
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- institutional life to maintain and upbuild? 


rivalries. 


% American Cnitarian Association. 
1 


It is in no spirit of exclusiveness or narrowness that I 


‘want to reaffirm the statement of the Secretary of the Asso- 


Ciation in the last Register that this Association is not 
ashamed to stand “for the fact that we are a denomination, 
an army of God.” Have we not been too timid about 


‘acknowledging the fact that what we have long been calling 


“the Unitarian Movement” has developed legitimately and 
naturally into a distinct Christian fellowship, composed of free 
and independent churches holding the unity of the spirit in the 
common hopes and co-operative energies of an organization 
with its special work to do, its own sacred responsibilities 
to bear, its own positive convictions to proclaim, its own 
To accept this 
situation and to rejoice in it and use it is not to claim any 
separate rights or peculiar immunities. It is not to cut our- 
selves off from the Church Universal, but rather to discover 


our true place in it, to accept our special obligations and 
burdens, to do our part as a distinct division of the forces 


that battle for the coming of the kingdom of God. We 
have not, as some of our neighbors claim to have done, 
acquired any exclusive property in the great Christian heri- 
tage. We claim for our communion no more than its share 
of the peace of God that passeth understanding and the 
love of God that abideth forever. We claim no rewards of 
material power or wealth or numbers or sectarian aggran- 
dizement; but we do claim our right to the more difficult and 


‘dangerous posts in the vanguard of the Christian army,— 


we claim our right to the picket line and to the perils of the 
pioneers. And just because we are so scattered in the front, 
just because we are of necessity so few, do we not need the 
more to recognize our unity of purpose, our oneness of aim? 
Do we not need to develop a sound, rational, healthy esprit 
de corps? Do we not need to cease from the confusion of 
our efforts or the dissipation of our endeavors, and school 
ourselves to closer co-operation, to better discipline, to greater 
concentration ? 

I remember hearing Senator Hoar say once at Saratoga, 
“ Of all the instrumentalities by which God builds his gov- 
ernment on earth, among the chiefest is organization.” How 
can we afford to disdain that divine agency? With much 
indeed that is popularly associated with the word “ sectarian,” 
we can, of course, have nothing to do. All our traditions 
are dead against ecclesiastical walls and denominational 
If we consent to work more closely together our- 
selves, it is only that we may work more efficiently together 
with others. Does any one suppose that we have anything 
to fear from too much organization? It is impossible for 
any sane mind to discover in the pure democracy of our free 
fellowship the threatening peril of clerical oppression. We 
are in no danger from inquisitors, from heresy hunters, 
from ecclesiastical hierarchies. What we rather have to 
fear is the strained individualism that is cold and sterile, 
and the mistaken idea of freedom that too often leads to 
anarchy. We can have no sympathy with that false liberty 
which means lawlessness and works chaos. We claim 
rather the liberty of sonship and service, the liberty that is 
mightily assured that it is born of “the spirit of the Lord.” 

Tt has never seemed to me reasonable to suppose that be- 
cause a man loves his own family he is unfitted to be a good 
citizen of the State. Because a man loves his own church, does 


he thus cut himself off from the Church Universal? A healthy 


family pride does not necessitate quarrelling with the next 
household. True patriotism does not involve constant 
feuds with neighboring States. A vigorous, constructive 
denominational life, which takes pride in its history, which 
loyally and zealously supports denominational institutions, 
which loves its own name and flag and watchword, does 
not mean wrangling with or contempt for other divisions of 
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the Christian army. On the contrary, the more a man 
really loves his own family, and his own country, the more 
he comes to recognize and promote brotherly kindness and 
good will among all-men. Just so I believe that the truer 
our love for our own Unitarian name and cause, the more 
earnest our devotion to our own work, the friendlier will 
become our relations with other religious bodies, and the 
dearer our fellowship in the Church Universal. 
; SamuEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Copics. 


Tue outward expressions of personal sorrow for the death 
of the good Queen of England, and of national sympathy 
with the people who are mourning their great dead, continue 
throughout the world. The English press has commented 
with much satisfaction upon the fact that the first message of 
sympathy from a nation that reached King Edward VII. 
after the death of the queen was that from President 
McKinley. In many pulpits throughout the Union last 
Sunday was as if it had been set apart by common consent 
as a day of memorial for the good woman whose life has 
synchronized with and represented little less than an era in 
the civilization of the world. The expressions of regret have 
come not only from national sources. States and cities alike 
have recognized in a befittingly solemn manner the occasion 
of the termination of the Victorian era in the British empire. 
Many State legislatures adopted resolutions of appreciation, 
and adjourned for the day in honor of the memory of the 
late queen. The refusal of Mayor Van Wyck of New York 
to lower the flag upon the City Hall of the metropolis on the 
day following the queen’s death has furnished the only jar- 
ring note in the general expression of fellow-feeling with the 
kin beyond the ocean. 
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Tue President, on Friday of last week, transmitted to the 
Senate the report of the Taft Commission on the Philippines, 
and accompanied his communication with a message strongly 
recommending early legislation which will enable the admin- 
istration to introduce a civil order of things in the islands. 
According to the judgment of the Taft Commission the time 
has come when the military administration in the Philippines 
must give place to a civil government which shall conciliate 
the natives and give tangible expression to the purpose of 
the United States to terminate the temporary and somewhat 
harsh order of things which has been prevailing in the 
islands on account of the pending military operations. The 
commission is strongly of the opinion that the pacification 
of the islands has begun in good earnest, and that it will 
continue without serious interruption until peace has been 
completely restored. The report accentuates the magnitude 
of the problem that will confront the United States when it 
shall undertake the determination of the status of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the island, with especial reference to the 
friars, who have been expelled wherever the rebel power has 


established itself. 
we 


Tuer saloon-keepers in some of the cities and towns of 
Kansas have been having a troublous fortnight, owing to 
the activities of Mrs. Carrie Nations who has inaugurated 
a systematic campaign of agitation for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic in that State. Mrs. Nation has taken the 
ground that, inasmuch as the laws of Kansas prohibit the 
selling of liquors in that State, the traffic of the saloons is 
illegal, and the property of the keepers of saloons is, there- 
fore, not entitled to the protection of the law. Acting upon 
this construction of the status of the saloon, Mrs. Nation 
has wrecked several saloons in Enterprise and Wichita by 
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smashing their furniture with an axe. In some of her ex- 
peditions Mrs. Nation has been accompanied by other women 
of Kansas. Last Monday Mrs. Nation entered the State 
capitol building in Topeka, gained admittance to the office 
of Gov. Stanley, and charged him with being a law-breaker 
and perjurer, in that he has failed to cause the liquor laws 
of the State to be enforced. Mrs. Nation’s present cam- 
paign is a resumption of the activities which were interrupted 
a month ago by her arrest and temporary detention. Her 
release was accompanied by a judicial opinion that she was 
not sound mentally. 
se 


THE powers have evidently reached a determination to 
modify to a considerable extent their comprehensive scheme 
for the punishment of the Chinese mandarins who have been 
found responsible for the promotion of the anti-foreign riots 
in China. At a meeting of the representatives of those 
powers whose citizens lost their lives during the riots, a 
decision was reached last Monday upon a list of murderers 
upon whom the execution of the death-punishment will be 
asked. It is believed that this list will embody a consider- 
able diminution of the penalty that is to be imposed upon 
the ruling classes of China; that only a few mandarins will 
be beheaded; and that the highest officials will probably 
escape. The Chinese government, which recently affixed its 
signature to the preliminary protocol of the powers, has for- 
warded to the foreign representatives a request for the com- 
plete restitution of all articles that had been carried away 
from public places in Pekin by military officers or civilians 
during the recent military operations. Authoritative denials 
have been made of the charge that even missionaries, and 
American missionaries, too, have participated in the general 
outbreak of looting that followed the entrance of the allied 
troops into the Chinese capital. 


od 


THE period of mourning for Queen Victoria in the court 
of which she was so recently the ruler has not prevented 
a notable interchange of courtesies between the Emperor of 
Germany, who is at Cowes, Isle of Wight, pending the prep- 
arations for the funeral of the queen, and King Edward 
VII. Last Saturday, on the occasion of the emperor’s 
birthday, the king made the emperor a field-marshal in the 
British army, and gave him a jewelled order which the 
queen had designed as a gift to her grandson. Last Monday 
the crown prince of Germany received the order of the Garter 
from the King of England. Both events were made the 
occasions for an interchange of friendly sentiments. Some 
comment has been excited abroad by the fact that not once 
during the emperor’s present stay in England has the exist- 
ence of an Anglo-German alliance been alluded to, either by 
the emperor or by the king. In view of the general impres- 
sion which the British press has been conveying, of the exist- 
ence of a close bond of agreement between Great Britain and 
Germany, the omission is regarded as suggestive. It must be 
remembered, however, that Kaiser Wilhelm has repeatedly 
declared that he is in England purely as a kinsman of the 
British royal family, and not as German emperor. 


Nd 


Tue funeral of Queen Victoria will take place at Windsor 
next Saturday, to the accompaniment of a great display of 
military and naval force. The king has issued a request 
that all business be suspended throughout England next 
Saturday, and that the day be observed as a day of mourning 
by the nation. ‘The queen’s body will be removed from 
Cowes on Friday; and the event is to be made the occasion 
of an imposing naval display, the most imposing that has 
occurred in British history. In London the route of march 
of the funeral cortége has been selected with a special view to 
making the funeral a great military pageant. These plans 
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of the government do not meet with entire approval from that 
portion of the British people who believe that the last honors 
to be paid to the queen'and empress, whose life was devoted 
to the promotion of peace, should typify peace rather than 
war. Semi-official denials of an emphatic nature have been 
published in the British press of the report that the king is 
only awaiting the close of the funeral ceremonies in order to 
introduce a radical change in the ersonne/ of the govern- 
ment by dismissing the Marquis of Salisbury. For the pres- 
ent, and for some time to come, there will be no change in 
the premiership of Great Britain, unless the semi-official an- 
nouncements on the matter are radically at variance with the 
king’s real intentions. 


Brevities. 


The card-playing craze has seized the Jewish women in 
Western cities. Jewish writers take sides for and against ' 
the amusement. 


No enterprise in the twentieth century will be more impor- 
tant than the attempt, which will at last be made, to introduce 
Christianity into the world. 


A Southern writer, speaking of Mr. Smith’s criticism of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” thinks that his criticism was in large 
part merited, but that “he might have used a little less 
Tobasco sauce.” 


Self-advertising sometimes works, but never unless some- 
thing is done that is worth advertising ; and, in that case, 
would not the good work advertise itself with a vast saving 
in the self-respect of the doer? 


Shall the Jews adopt the Christian savaby as their Sab- 
bath? Some of them believe that all the sanctions can be 
transformed from the Jewish to the Christian holy day with- 
out loss of power. Some do not. 


So long as Catholics do not agree in regard to the mean- 
ing and history of indulgences, how can the outside world 
be expected to take the right view? Whichever side we take, 
we are: sure to be supported by some Catholics and opposed 
by others. 


After a long period of “innocuous desuetude,” Sabellian- 
ism, Pelagianism, Arianism, and the rest begin to appear 
again as words describing modern forms of religious thought. 
One curious fact about them is, however, that these old 
heresies reappear as new orthodoxies. 


Whoever accepts hearsay reports against any person or 
class of persons in cases where prejudice is strong does so 
at the risk of circulating falsehood. In controversies where 
strong feeling is excited, the worst that can be said of an 
opponent is often honestly accepted because it seems to be 
probable. In this way Catholics, Protestants, and others 
circulate lies about each other without any intention of 
lying. 


Hon. George S, Boutwell recently gave advice to young 
men who wish to become statesmen. First, leave your 
patty, and then men will say you are independent. Second, 
be so old that no one will be jealous of you. Or, third, and 
least agreeable of all, die. A Harvard Senior once constilted 
Dr. Walker at the beginning of what he believed was to be 
a great career. He frankly said that he was conscious of 
the possession of rare powers, and wished to learn how he 
could put them to use at once without losing time. Dr. 
Walker pondered the question for a moment, and then 
gravely replied, “If you wish to become known in the 
shortest possible time, I should advise you to attack the 
Christian religion.” 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Ideals, Christian and Greek. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — . 

It was really somewhat startling to read in a compara- 
tively recent number of the Christian Register that a Boston 
audience had been shocked by a statement of Prof. Griggs 
that the Christian ideal needs to be supplemented by the 
Greek ideal. This is the more surprising when, as far back 
as the sixteenth century, there was a free recognition of the 
power and beauty resulting from a blending of the Greek 
and Christian ideals. This is seen in Michel Angelo’s 
splendid representation of the prophets and sibyls upon the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, in Raphael’s striking combina- 
tion of pagan and Christian themes, and in the work of 
many other immortal artists. I can imagine that there were 
those in that century also who cried out against any recogni- 
tion of the Greek ideals of beauty and knowledge, and who 
would have gladly turned the Renaissance into a new school 
of Hebrew and Christian commentary. 

Some one has said that the fusing of ethics with zs- 
thetics will be the task of the twentieth century. But, before 
that fusing can be accomplished, the wisdom and insight, 
not only of the Renaissance artists, but also of our more 
modern seers,— Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Rossetti, Keats, 
Symonds, Millais,— must enter somewhat into the conscious- 
ness of such audiences as are shocked at the call of Prof. 
Griggs to combine the Christian and Greek ideals. And 
this leads me to say that Prof. Griggs’s recent book, “ The 
New Humanism,” is surely one of the best and noblest of the 
scientific spiritual contributions to our liberal thought. It 
ought to be in every church library of liberal literature. 

Marion Murpocx. 


The Training of Unitarians. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

At the late Unitarian Conference held in Fitchburg, Rev. 
A. S. Garver of Worcester spoke in favor of regular prepa- 
ration for adult and intelligent membership; and Rev. F. L. 
Phalen voiced the pressing need of Unitarianism when he 
said, “If we want our Church to be one of the forces in the 
world, we must begin with the children.” 

May one of the laity be permitted to tell of an instance 
which shows the lack in our churches of child-training in 
Unitarian principles? 

A little girl of Unitarian parents attended a Sunday- 
school in an Episcopal church in a city where there was a 
large Unitarian society. Her teacher, who later became the 
wife of the clergyman, said to her, “ You Unitarians don’t 
believe anything, do you?” The poor child came home to 
her mother indignant at the imputation, but anxiously asked, 
“ What do Unitarians believe, mamma?” 

It is probable a like experience comes to others in Unita- 
rian families. This shows that we must begin with our 
children. Our Sunday-schools must teach the Bible in the 
light of science and of historic research. Our young people 
need an acquaintance with the lives of eminent Unitarians, 
whose names may become household words, whose portraits 
may be familiar to them; and the many excellent tracts pub- 
lished by the Unitarian Association should be in every Uni- 
tarian home, as well as distributed among strangers who are 
ignorant of ‘the faith that makes faithful.” 

A world of good has been done by Chicago churches and 
the Women’s Alliance of that city by circulating thousands 
of these sermons. “The church-door pulpit” has preached 
to many who never crossed a Unitarian threshold. Our 
Church has a great mission to perform. Our faith can supply 
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a need no other is able to fill, And among young people 
especially must this work come to uplift, to idealize life, and 
to render practical the life of the spirit. Always help and 
never hinder; always heal and never hurt. 

P. R. STOWELL. 


For the Christian Register. . 
Tennyson and the Queen. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON, 


“Tf he were here!” —our lips instinctive say, 
Thy laureate who praised thee in thy prime, 
And brought so oft the tribute of his rhyme, 

Like sound of sea or sweet as dawn of day, 

How should we listen for his mournful lay, 

The harp song true and tender to the time, 
The muffled notes of drum and temple chime,— 
To teach at once how we should praise and pray! 

Yet on that shore where mighty monarchs meet, 
But in the guise of equal love and light, 

Made one by Him who made and loves us.all, 

How will his lips in gladness gently greet, 

And how thy heart will soften at the sight, 
And, looking in his face, sweet songs recall ! 


Tennyson’s Service to the World. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The poet is also historian in the higher walks of the epic 
and the drama. Here Tennyson, failed: he had not the im- 
agination of Homer or Shakespeare. In attempting to revive 
the romantic spirit of a bygone age, to picture the feudal world 
with its dreams and marvels, he missed the honor of supreme 
achievement. His strength lay, not so much in the construc- 
tion of masterpieces as in the elaboration of details. In so 
far as he looked into his own heart or held the mirror up 
to nature, Tennyson was great. Without extraordinary 
originality, he was yet gifted in rich measure with the power 
of seeing and expressing. 

This is the prerogative of poetic genius. Under the poet’s 
touch the verities of life seem to be charged afresh with 
new meaning and force, 


“ And barren commonplaces break 
In full and kindly blossom.” 


He who clothes commonplaces in the best language renders 
humanity an inestimable service. It requires the skill of a 
master to put things tersely and happily. Whatever appeals 
to man as man, whatever ministers to the higher life, is sure 
of appreciation if presented in fitting form. This is the 
mission of the literary artist. 

This was the mission of Alfred Tennyson, whose verse is 
a model of cultivated speech. His idiomatic English, with 
its imperial dignity and smooth-flowing harmony, is a rare 
and difficult achievement. Tennysonian phrases are now 
a part of our every-day vocabulary, they are so expressive 
and felicitous. The Victorian laureate will always be as 
famous as Horace and Virgil for the curzosa felicitas of his 
phrasings, such as “‘a touch of sweet civility,” “a haunt of 
ancient Peace,” “ old-recurring waves of prejudice,” “the 
abysmal deeps of Personality,” “the crowning race of human- 
kind,” ‘‘the deathless heart of motherhood,” “the blind 
wildbeast of force,” ‘‘the days that are no more,” “‘ the wise 
indifference of the wise,” “the star-like sorrows of immortal 
eyes,” “‘the lost gleam of an after-life,” ‘and that child’s 
heart within the man’s.” Such are the strokes of genius 
that go to the life of things. 

But Tennyson was more than a phrase-maker. His 
wealth of maxims “ hewn from life” prove that he was a bard 
catholic in touch and feeling, whose sympathies were aroused 
by men of all sorts and conditions. Three or four of his 
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sayings, chosen almost at random, are given as illustrations 
of his good sense and practical wisdom. 


“ But gentle words are always gain.” 
“ Keep a thing, its use will come.” 
“ All things human change.” 


« Ambition 
Is like the sea wave, which the more you drink, 
The more you thirst — yea, drink too much, as men 
Have done on rafts of wrecks, it drives you mad.” 


“The measure of a nation’s true success,” says James 
Russell Lowell, “is the amount it has contributed to the 
thought, the moral energy, the spiritual hope and consolation 
of mankind.’”’ A better description of a poet’s true success 
could scarcely be found, for the poet is the nation’s spokes- 
man; and in his verse is perpetuated the essence of its heroic 
deeds, its upward strivings, and sublime thoughts. 


The poet’s vocation is to hand down the glorious memories | 


and traditions of the past and to inspire loftier ideals. He 
keeps alive the sentiments of honor, valor, patriotism, purity, 
and all that pertains to the higher life of man. He teaches 
the supreme value of the spiritual. He thus becomes the 
channel of divine inspiration. This is the test of bards 
whose songs are immortal,— they draw the minds of men 
away from earth. They help us take life more seriously, to 
realize more and more its vast import. 

The words of Christ are familiar,— “‘ Man shall not live by 
bread alone.” Mohammed is credited with this counsel to 
his followers : “‘ Whoever has two loaves of bread, let him trade 
one for a blossom of narcissus; for bread is nourishment for 
the body, but the narcissus is food for the soul.” A pointed 
utterance is that of Mencius, the Chinese philosopher: “If 
all from high to low seek after utility, that country is in 
danger.”’ Of like purport is Emerson’s injunction, “ Hitch 
your wagon to a star.” While Goethe sings,— 


“ Wouldst thou have the Right in thee, 
Feel in God what's right to be.” 


The Jews and the Greeks are the two peoples of antiquity 
who contributed most to make us rich in the treasures 
of the mind; namely, the two reigning ideals of Hebraism 
and Hellenism. To the one we owe the love of righteous- 
ness, to the other the love of beauty. Fortunate is that 
nation which has bards to proclaim the importance of the 
things which nourish the soul, for the truest interests of so- 
ciety are bound up in its ideals of the good and the beautiful. 
Poor have been the nations without prophet or singer: “ They 
had no poet, and they died.” The moral and spiritual ele- 
ment is not only the glory of literature, it is the conservative 
principle of civilization. 

“ Great is song 
Used to great ends.” 


In many ways Tennyson touched and enriched the spiritual 
life of England in the nineteenth century. His impress on the 
age may be traced especially in three main lines of thought: 
first, his contribution to what may be called character, by in- 
spiring high thought, noble ideals, and gracious deeds ; second, 
his advocacy, in a materialistic age, of the fundamental belief 
in God and the message of salvation which Christ brought; 
and, third, his catholicity and sympathy for the liberal move- 
ment of his time, his work in promoting the non-sectarian 
temper and the open-minded search for truth. 

Tennyson’s philosophy of life is a mingling of the practical 
and the mystical. He does not fall into the mistake of iden- 
tifying saintliness with asceticism, and he realized the loss as 
well as the gain of other-worldliness. He painted chivalry in 
terms of enduring value, emphasizing the need of courtesy 
and of service for humanity. The motto of his ideal gentle- 
man and hero is mod/esse oblige. 

Tennyson was a sacred poet, like Milton, but with this dif- 
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ference. He lived in an epoch of unrest and change, and at 
times his belief in the unseen world was sorely shaken. Ac- 
cepting in part the doctrine of evolution, he yet saw the 
Divine working in man. 

A Christian poet, his poems are not dogmatic. Like 
Browning’s, they are “ the utterances of the universal religious 
sentiment.” They are characterized by a spirit of tolerance 
once not so common as now. They have done much to 
foster the charity that is kind and gentle and long-suffering. 
Tennyson’s share in promoting the enlightened liberality of 
the present is not the least part of his contribution to the 
spiritual life of England and the world. 


Wyclif's Time and Message and Ours. 


BY REV. EDWARD P. PRESSEY. 


Unitarians and other liberal religious spirits are awaken- 
ing to the importance of their message to others as to them- 
selves, Liberal orthodoxy has to stand up and answer to 
the charge of stealing and hiding the new light. We must 
preach our own gospel of God to all men everywhere, or it 
will not be done. Naturally enough, having come to this 
fixed conclusion, we look into a moderate antiquity for a 
model on which to raise up new propagators of the faith. 
One says we want a Unitarian Wesley, and some say we 
want a renaissance of Channing Unitarianism. But how 
many have discovered, after all, how congenial a spirit, as of 
a home-made workman, we have for a model in John 
Wyclif, and how like his problem is our problem? John 
Wesley found Christianity and even morals unfashionable in 
his world. His time illustrated the only great philosophical 
reaction from the Christian religion. The common people 
and the rich alike were morally debased. It was a fearfully 
licentious and drunken time. Wesley led a renaissance of 
the conscience, the inward witness of a better life, the life of 
Christ. The religion he exemplified had its natural degen- 
eration in ignorant and empty ecstasy that Wesley himself 
looked upon with doubt and foreboding. The epileptic and 
trance accompaniments of conviction and conversion were 
perhaps the natural attendants of such a mode of intense 
mysticism, empty of great concrete ideas of this world’s 
better life. Our psychologists would perhaps call those 
strange phenomena the effects of inhibition, owing to intense 
convictions without concrete ideas and forms of expression. 
In other words, the Methodists had a power for righteousness 
without a message, without much, if any, righteous aim apart 
from their little schemes of building orphanages and schools 
or something to wreak their power upon. Their power was 
greater than their schemes. Their converts “fell like men 
mown in battle,” their old books read. But the converts of 
the true righteousness such as we ought to aspire to preach 
at the opening of the twentieth century ought rather to 
mount upon wings like eagles, run and not be weary, walk and 
not faint. We want a more than Wesleyan power from on 
high to do something; but more particularly we want that 
something, the truth, to make us free. And we want the 
man of truth rather than the devoted mystic. John Wesley 
revived conscience and rallied Protestantism which was 
fainting, and saved it once-forever. His work will never 
have tobe done over again. He is already an old-fashioned 
man. We want no more John Wesleys, thankful God 
raised up one such in the nick of time. 

A greater man than John Wesley, and whom it will take 
the world many times as long an age to outgrow, was John 
Wyclif of the fourteenth century, “the father of Protestant- 
ism.” He did a much more generic work, a much more 
wholesome spirit was his, a much more lasting and substan- 
tial result remains to all posterity. He laid some of the 
great foundation stones of our liberty, our learning, our 
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casteless democracy. He represented the manly spirit of the 
best in religion and of devotion to it. Our gospel, too, is one 
of liberty. It is a system of fearless learning. It is one 
of casteless brotherhood. It is devoted secularity. And 
the chief problem of our churches of to-day is to enlist the 
spirits of devoted men. The churches of to-day are societies 
of women only. The men have no part or lot in the matter ; 
and the ministers have almost ceased to be masculine. 

' The churches of Wyclif’s time were wealthy institutions, 
existing chiefly for producing livings for their churchmen, 
and ornamenting cities and villages with handsome architect- 
ure and distinguished | ecclesiastical display. The country 
was marked off into exclusive ecclesiastical jurisdictions, 
upon which any preachers of truth interested in the better 
condition of men were invaders or preachers. The pope’s 
revenue in England was five times that of the kings. The 
country was over-churched, but under-religious. A new 
church could not arise to add to the burdens of the people 
in most places. Yet everywhere the need of the truth was 
desperate. And that is the situation at least in country 
New England to-day. It will take a bold, fearless man, a 
scholarly spirit, a Saint Paul in energy and devotion, a sim- 
plifier of our speech, and not a waterer of our ideas. 

John Wyclif is also called the father of English prose writing. 
He forged an instrument to his holy use of making liberty 
and the Bible literature and the kingdom of heaven known 
to his countrymen. And any man can do it again for our 
literature and philosophy, when he sees the need desperately 
enough and the joy that will spring up with the sowing of 
the message. Wyclif was the great tract writer. We have 
been called the great tractarians of these times. But what 
did Wyclif do? Himself a college professor, in consort with 
princes and bishops, superior in logic and learning to them 
all, he inspired the very patent medicine men and_ fish- 
mongers to carry his message. His English style is de- 
scribed as terse and vehement in its sentences, abounding in 
stinging sarcasms and hard antitheses “that roused the 
dullest mind like a whip.” And, withal, it glowed with the 
picturesque phraseology of the Bible, then new to English- 
speaking men. His speech was the speech of ploughmen and 
traders of his day. And the Bible he made to be better 
known by the humblest person in England “or any woman 
even” than formerly it had been by the greatest prelate. 

So, by his books and tracts, his English Bible, with its 
stinging preface to the clergy who had obscured its meaning, 
he made the substance of all the learning of his time popular 
in place of its being the culture of the privileged few. He 
organized a company of ‘poor preachers,” each superin- 
tended and instructed in his simple message personally by 
himself, and the little group of devoted scholars. around him, 
of whom Nicholas Herford was chief. And so he made the 
poor preach to the poor. He made the highest truths 
known wonderfully current, so that it was said it was im- 
possible for two men to meet together without one being a 
Wyclifite. He preached no ism. It was the truth as he 
knew it, and he knew nothing more of great importance than 
all England succeeded in knowing after him. What better 
success could we dream of? Yet not one in a thousand in 
English-speaking America knows our gospel as we know it. 

When Wyclif appeared, Fox says: ‘“‘It was a time of 
darkness in the Church. _ Scarcely anything but the name of 
Christ remained. . . . Wyclif was inspired with a purer sense of 
religion.” Now take a sample of our own times. A dignified 
and pleasant gentleman, now an ex-minister of the Congre- 
gational church in a village not far from here, said a year 
ago to one of his deacons, who was complaining to him of 
the low spiritual state of the church, “‘ Yes, we are low; but 
our condition is of the best. Not a Congregational church 
in Franklin County is holding its own in congregations or 
spiritual blessing.” 

The Baptists are in a worse case, The Methodists have 
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gradually been exterminated here. Over half of the Unita- 
rian societies here are gone off the map, and of those remain- 
ing only one is holding its own. And yet the county has 
steadily increased in population. And probably there was 
never a time when there was more money expended for relig- 
ion here than now or when the nominal membership was 
larger. But there is no human interest in the churches or in 
the ministers as being important. The churches do not 
affect life. They sink or swim on its current, whithersoever it 
sets. There is no vision, and the people perish. 

Wyclif’s Bible was taken as its sheets came from the press, 
and carried over the kingdom into every hill and lane. And 
Fox says it was the “sun breaking forth in darkness.” 
Our problem in this respect is like Wyclif’s: it is the dis- 
pelling of ignorance. An orthodox minister in a neighbor- 
ing mountain hamlet, I see, is introducing for Sunday even- 
ing services a “ Synthetic Study of the Bible.” And we all 
know that that is merely dust in the eyes, as substitute for 
telling the people frankly that the first chapter of Genesis is 
a reverent guess, but that geological evolution is much nearer 
the truth, and that the Bible was written by men as we write 
when reverent and fearless, and is the natural history of a 
nation possessed of the great truth of God, gvolving out of 
every kind of error and sin into the light of the Christ 
vision. These little “ synthetical ” teachers to-day peep out 
into the light, and then spend weeks in writing sermons to 
combat their own liberal views. The liberal orthodox or 
the half-hearted Unitarian who does not witness abroad the 
vision cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Wyclif’s chief object of attack was the very priestly doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. And why was that? It was the 
essence of churchism as opposed to doing the people some 
real good. It was said that, through doctrines like this, the 
people were universally left to extract what meaning they 
could out of the service of the Church, and all the while they 
perished. All the while, if submitting to be fleeced with 
dues, the priests absolved them. Our country churches at 
least preserve little but the non-vital routine of religious 
ceremony and speech. We need the virile doctrine of Wy- 
clif’s “De Dominio Divino,” declaring every man a vicar of 
God in his own household, personally responsible there for the 
Kingdom of heaven on earth, to offset this new transubstan- 
tiation of a godless, powerless, exclusive church society, with 
its sweet little figure head of a minister who dare not offend 
its committees, its precedents, or its soulless customs, and 
secular, pagan social propriety. The unwritten laws of 
country parishes have excluded the greater part of the popu- 
lation from the sanctuary. A new sanctuary must be founded 
by every fireside in all the hills, by a new itinerancy born in 
the lap of learning that discovers truth, a place provided 
everywhere for all the real sanctities, distinct from ecclesias- 
tical or denominational glory, and identical with the glory of 
the individual man and of God. 

“ Without the ranks of the clergy,” says one writer upon 
Wyclif’s day, “‘stood a world of earnest men.” That is 
paralleled in our day. I do not hesitate to say that the men 
who have inspired me in my ministry and to it are the 
sociologists and psychologists, and the other scientists, with 
the Henry Georges, with their patient visions of the end 
of poverty, the Bellamys and the Charles Booths, the 
Ruskins and Carlyles and Tolstois. And, with all the 
secular depth and breadth.and height of these, old John 
Wyclif was their peer; and to their chief deficiency he 
added the quality of the true clergy, the apostolic activity 
and patience of detail. 


«And what he dared to dream of dared to do.” 


Dr. Hale is the nearest of any we have produced of our 
own ideal. And in all due reverence to our Martineau and 
our Dr. Everett, at the thought of whose clear, just spirit I 
bow my head in tears of remembrance, we shall longer 
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remember Dr. Hale, and be guided by his star and Wyclif’s 
as being the Bethlehem star of our active mission in the 
world in the fulness of our time. We want no new Wesley. 
We want to fulfil the mission of Dr. Hale in the energy and 
method of Wyclif, gathering what pointers we may from the 
Methodist itinerancy as well as Wyclif’s. 

We have universal truth. We want the motto of Wyclif: 
“In the end I believe that truth shall conquer.” We want 
the resolution of Wyclif to rise from our groaning beds in 
the face of our orthodox undertakers, to say as he did to the 
friars, “We shall live to declare the works of the ” fatalists, 
and to declare that a man may rise from savage to savior 
of his people in one generation, that society is best lifted 
from the bottom, and that to lift at the top is to tug at our 
own boot-straps. 

With Wyclif’s spirit it will be a simple matter to make it 
impossible for any man, woman, or child over twelve years 
old, in any part of English-speaking America, twenty years 
from now to say, ‘I do not know what the Unitarians have 
said about the practical nature of Christianity and its dis- 
covery of the fatherhood of God, making the moral and 
intellectual inspiration of the whole world one, and inducing 
a brotherly and sisterly tenderness toward every mortal ; 
about the scientific bases of the thought of the world and its 
development; about the message of the Bible; about the 
Christ-hope normal man lives for at this end of the ages or 
who has not pored with swellings of heart over the printed 
evangel of these.’’ So I believe we shall light a light in this 
land that shall never go out, as Wyclif’s light has never gone 
out. The Church tore up his ashes and scattered them upon 
the river Severn; and Severn bore them to the sea and over 
the world, just as his gospel went. Let us recklessly cast 
ourselves out to the wide world, bearing our gospel, sowing 
where another shall reap, and it shall prosper for the world. 
Losing our snug, ecclesiastical life, let us save it. 


Divorce and Suicide. 


BY FREDERICK STANLEY ROOT, GENERAL SECRETARY AMERICAN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. - 


Readers of the news columns of our daily journals must 
be appalled of late by the frightful increase of suicides. Ex- 
perts on social questions very well understand that for a 
decade the number of persons bent on self-destruction has 
steadily augmented. Recently there appears to be an un- 
usual outbreak of suicidal intent. In seeking for causes, we 
do not hesitate to say that, in all probability, unhappy do- 
mestic relations figure largely. By unhappy domestic rela- 
tions we mean that quasi-anarchical condition in many homes 
which leads to the attempt of husband, wife, or grown-up 
children to shuffle off this mortal coil. There has been, for 
example, a perfect epidemic of cases, particularly in New 
York City, where young and sensitive girls, compelled to 
submit to the ignominy of the rod at the hands of stupid 
and irritable mothers, have sought the vial of carbolic acid. 
Wives, not a few, have endeavored to escape the abuse of 
brutal husbands by the primrose path of easy death. Scores 
of unfortunate women of the street — many of whom were 
once married, but never mated — seek the river as a respite 
from intolerable conditions. And oné hears on every side the 
tramp of the innumerable feet of those who, buffeted beyond 
endurance, flee from life as from the veriest plague. 

Now there must be some deep-lying reason for this bane- 
ful tendency, a reason attributable to grievous social mal-ad- 
justment. And, to our mind, nothing leads so directly to 
domestic misery and bitterness as the distressingly fast-and- 
loose system of marital obligations which now afflicts the 
community. If the ideal of family life could be lifted toa 
higher and purer plane, we should undoubtedly witness a 
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marked diminution of suicides. But if bonds which ought 
to be regarded as the most sacred and holy of all human 
privilege are lightly assumed and ruthlessly broken on the 
slightest pretext, what wonder that life in general is cheap- 
ened, and pessimism stalks unhindered! Suicide is the nat- 
ural fruit of pessimism. Every beautiful flower of existence 
withers before the cold, deadening touch of domestic hope- 
lessness. 

On any calm review of the situation, it must be apparent 
that loose divorce legislation and the wide-spread abasement 
of the marriage bond occasion much domestic infelicity. 
Nor is this state of affairs confined to a few States: the 
evil approaches the dimensions of a national vice. In a 
period of twenty years 329,000 divorces’ were granted, and 
of these families 167,000 had children. Conceive the effect 
upon immature minds of such flagrant cross-purposes be- 
Sixty-six’ per cent. of divorces 
were those of wives against husbands. ‘Thirty-four per cent. 
were those of husbands against wives. And for what causes? 
Outside of those granted on statutory grounds, many of 
these causes are too trivial for belief. Yet they stand in 
black and white upon the court records. Here are some 
examples selected at random. Defendant quoted verses 
from New Testament. Defendant never offered to take 
plaintiff out riding. Defendant threatened to cut out heart 
and drink blood if she persisted in buying him one dollar 
shirts. Would not walk with plaintiff on Sunday. Refused 
to sew on buttons. And such reasons, with others equally 
ridiculous, were actually accepted by courts as valid grounds 
on which to issue a decree of separation. Is it strange that 
an honored chief justice of a New England State said of 
marriage, ‘The most important of human contracts requires 
less solemn and weighty attention than that ordinarily given 
to the transfer of an acre of land.” 

It goes without saying that the public conscience is slowly 
awakening to the ghastly evils arising from hasty marriages 
and scandalously hasty divorces. But the remedies proposed 
are far from eliciting general approval. Some would have 
full publicity, not mock, but real, as a deterrent. Some aim 
at uniformity of legislation. Judge Noah Davis argued for a 
constitutional amendment relative to divorce. Others seek 
a representation of the State in divorce cases; that is, let the 
State stand for general public interest. Not a few contend 
that there should be no remarriage of the divorced. But 
more vital than any specific legal remedy is the imperative 
need of a more adequate and more ethical conception of the 
family relation. That relation must emerge from the domain 
of the experimental, where passing whim or fancy dictates 
choice, and build the family altar upon the serene heights of a 
deathless union between souls in sweet and full accord. The 
happiness which flows from such union is the swift and cer- 
tain guarantee of a peace of mind that bestows on children 
loving care and exhaustless tenderness, while preserving the 
dignity and self-respect which should be the mutual posses- 
sion of husband and wife. Remedial agencies are of small 
value when compared with this fundamental and pressing 
consideration. 

Recent developments in the Zeimer case— which has 
brought into unsavory repute a class of divorce lawyers, and 
profoundly shocked the community — opens our eyes to behold 
abysmal depths of marital infelicity. It would be contrary to 


the laws of human nature if such infelicity, accentuated by ‘the 


figures we have adduced, did not result in the sorrow and 
despair whose panacea to weaker minds is self-destruction. 
A conspicuous lowering of ethical motives in the home puts 
the severest possible strain upon the affectionate regard in 
which each member of the family should hold every other 
member. Life becomes sacred in just the degree in which it 
maintains some hope or promise for the future. The suicidal 
mania is not infrequently the impulse of the heart that is 
starving for affection. When homes are perpetually cheered 


or 


is 
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by the invigorating atmosphere of love, deprivations may be 


many; but the disposition to stab that love by the act of self- 
destruction will lack both motive and incentive. 


; For the Christian Register. 
Jeremiah. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Yea, Lord, . . . it is thy servant... . He hath come 
To be a little while alone with thee; 

To hear the solitary, still, small voice 

Above the loud-tongued, human turbulence 

Of justling factions, shibboleths, and creeds 

That fill with strife the noonday market-place, 
The temple of the evening sacrifice, 

The many-peopled tidal thoroughfare 

Where the long, laden caravans wind in, 

Bringing the heart’s desire of all the world. 


Lord, I have striven not to disobey 
Fe The Vision, and to be the voice of God 
Unto the children thou hast chosen here. 
Do thou, O Lord, in thine own time fulfil 
The incompleteness and the unsuccess 
To which thine eyes were mercifully veiled. 
Deep down within the miry pit I lay: 
But there they could not chain the immortal part ; 
The Vision came upon me, and I spake. 


I saw the avenging Angel reap the land 

In God’s destroying whirlwind, and the land 
Driven like leaves before the northern blast. 

As caterpillars on the vine, there came 

An alien breed to scathe and sear the land; 

The heathen kings came to the harrying, 

Till all the city was an empty house 

Across whose hearth the cockatrices crawled. 
The wild ass strayed and cropped within the wall, 
And snuffed the camp-fires in the market-place 
Of ghouls who came to glean that reapéd land,— 
Thy land, . . . our land, . .. my own beloved land. 
And now the long day darkens, and the 
Fast cometh to the nation and to me. 
Forgive them, Lord, the circumstance of sleep. 
Temper thine awful anger, lest they die! 

Hide not thy face too long from us, O Lord; 
Return again, O Lord,—retum to us, 

Till we return again, Lord God, to thee! 


night 


i; : The Prophetic Soul.* 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


One of Shakespeare’s largest and most impressive phrases 
is that which occurs in Sonnet 107, “the prophetic soul of 
the wide world, dreaming of things to come.” It is im- 
possible not to wonder of what things to come during the 
twentieth century the wide world is dreaming as this new 
century enters upon the stupendous possibilities of its great 
career. We have every reason to believe that it will be 
more significant for good or ill than the century which has 
just reached its term: Time is a mighty ball that gathers 
volume and momentum as it rolls along. Such great events 
as we have known must be the prophecy of greater in the 
coming time. Yet may we not too confidently assume that 
the coming century will be a Je¢fer one than the century 
which has at once, being dead and gone, become one of the 
immortals? It is not the real teaching of the doctrine of 
evolution, but a foolish and not wholly innocent perversion 
of that doctrine, that each new time is better than the last, 
‘and that consequently we may break any or all of the com- 
imandments, and trust to the great onward sweep of evolu- 
tion to make all things right. A right understanding of 


* From a recent sermon, 
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evolution involves a perception of the possibility of physical 
degeneracy and social lapse. In no respect was Huxley’s 
teaching more important than in that great address which 
many of his followers and friends conceived to be a recan- 
tation of his scientific faith, for the essential matter of that 
address was that we cannot turn over the business of civil- 
ization to the great world forces. We must rally the good 
in the depths of our own natures if the new times are to be 
better than the old, or we may find them worse. This by 
the way. 
“ There is a history in all men’s lives 

Figuring the nature of the times deceased, 

The which observed a man may prophesy 

With a near aim of the main chance of things 


As yet not come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie entreasured.” * 


The marvellous wisdom of Shakespeare speaks in those 
lines. We have here one of his many great anticipations 
of our latest thought. But the observations of men’s in- 
dividual lives is no such easy matter; and, when we come to 
the great social aggregate, it is extremely difficult. We are 
to one another as the witch upon the blasted heath to 
Banquo when he says,— 


“Tf you can look into the seeds of time 
And say which grain will grow, and which will not, 
Speak then to mé, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favors or your hate.” 


But he complains, “To me you speak not.” As silent do 
we find the facts and tendencies we importune for light 
upon the hidden way. The prophetic soul of the wide 
world, dreaming of things to come, if it would tell its dream, 
would make us wise; but it is as uncommunicative as the 
Sphinx. Some of the forecasts of the coming century are 
very curious, some of them very interesting, some of them 
very impressive. But, with all that the most penetrating 
judgment can discern as to what grain will grow and what 
will not, the margin of uncertainty is wide. Importune 
the time-spirit as we will, to us it speaks not or still leaves 
the most unsaid. 

There is consolation here as well as disappointment 
and regret. One of the most cheerful and encouraging 
aspects of the completed century as ominous of the new- 
comer’s fortunes is the multitude of beautiful and noble 
things that century brought to light, of which there was 
but faint presentiment. Where, looking back, we see the 
“seeds and weak beginnings,” the grain that was to grow, 
those who were contemporary with them were frequently 
as blind to them as if they had no existence whatsoever. 
I was reading a few days since a letter from Frances Power 
Cobbe appropriate to the changing year and century, in 
which she mournfully inquired where was the promise now 
of men like Emerson and Parker and John Stuart Mill and 
Tennyson; and she might have added Garrison and Lincoln 
and Darwin and Spencer and others of great influence, 
and of reputation hardly inferior to these. Well, what 
did we know of any of these master spirits in the first year 
of the nineteenth century? They were all tuning their 
instruments in the pre-existent heavens for the great sym- 
phony they were to play. Emerson was not born till 1803, 
Garrison till 1805, Mill till 1806, Lincoln, Darwin, and 
Tennyson till 1809, Parker till 1810, Spencer till 1820. 
Who knows but that the inscrutable future may conceal, 
not further off than these were a full century ago, spirits 
as finely touched to finest issues as were they? Because we 
do not overhear the dream of the prophetic soul of things, it 
does not follow that it is not being dreamed at all. The 
poets and the painters, the sculptors and musicians, may not 
yet be born who shall make the new century beautiful with 
their creative work, nor the men who shall carry on the 


*2 Henry IV., iii. 1, 
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work of scientific exploration to yet vaster ends, nor those 
who shall be the statesmen that we need, and the social 
reformers, and the great teachers of morality, and the in- 
spirers of a religious life. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Church of the Future. 


. BY REV. RODERICK STEBBINS. 


When that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away.— 1 Cor. xiii. ro. 

There are some people who believe that the Church has no 
future. They think that its days are already numbered. 
They see its decline, and they predict its extinction. They 
contrast what they call its present enfeebled condition with 
its vigor and authority of even a generation ago. They call 
attention to its diminished congregations, and the news- 
papers are fond of ge) copy out of reported conditions 
of different churches. It is doubtless true that in certain 
places and in certain churches there has been a marked de- 
cline in attendance at the Sunday services. Wherever that 
decline continues, the churches must close their doors; for 
they cannot live without the presence of men and women at 
their services. The very breath of life, of Protestantism, is 
the congregation present. The Roman Catholic Church can 
carry on its worship and all its ecclesiastical machinery sim- 
ply with the presence of the priest and the holy wafer. For 
the celebration of the mass the priest alone is sufficient, but 
in Protestantism the worship depends upon the congregation : 
minister and people alike are necessary. Therefore what- 
ever affects the church attendance for good or ill affects the 
efficiency of the Protestant Church. 

The statistics of church attendance are, of all statistics, 
almost the most difficult to obtain. But few records are 
kept; and the chief reliance must be placed upon observa- 
tion, which is notoriously inaccurate and unreliable. How- 
ever, it is doubtless true that the country over there are not 
so many people in proportion to the population who are in 
some way connected with churches as there were a genera- 
tion ago; but the number of those absent is probably not so 
large as many people suppose, while the change of motive 
in church-going from that of obligation and fear is entirely 
in favor of the moral and spiritual influence of church 
attendance. 

As I am able to discern the future, it seems to me that 
the Church will live if it deserves to live, and that, if it dies, 
it will be because it deserves to die. But that religion will 
cease to exist, I cannot believe. The need of religion is im- 
bedded too deep in human nature for it not to seek ex- 
pression in some public form. The Church of the present 
may not endure; but, if it passes away, it will not be a 
calamity: it will be because it has served its purpose and 
its time, and something better and more adapted to the 
religious needs of man will take its place. But whatever 
takes its place will be religious, of that we may be sure. 
Culture and education will never be sufficient, because the 
soul of man continually seeks some method of growth and 
expression. As I believe in God, as I believe in my own 
soul, I must believe that, so long as the world endures, 
there will be some public expression of man’s relation to 
God. = 

Some one may ask if preaching will cease, if the sermon 
will pass with the changes that are sure to come. The ser- 
mon as we understand it to-day may be vastly altered, but 
that the printed page or anything else will ever take the 
place of the living voice testifying to truth and human ex- 
perience is the prediction of those who do not understand 
_ how men are best moved to moral and spiritual endeavor. 
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However, let me hasten to speak of some of the definite 
changes which are inevitable in the growth and development 
of the Christian Church in the coming century. And, if the 
Church refuses to make these changes, I can foresee nothing 
but the death that it will deserve. There are three ways in 
which the Protestant Church must develop if it is to be the 
power in the future that it has been in the past. First, it 
must give up its sectarianism; second, it must put its stress 
less upon doctrine and more upon life; and, third, it must 
give a broader definition to Christianity than it has yet 
been willing to give. 

The greatest reproach upon Protestant Christianity to-day 
is its sectarianism. The greatest hindrance to the good 
that it might do lies directly here. The waste of money in 
the maintenance of several churches, where one would 
suffice, is notorious. Men point with well-merited scorn 
to the wrangling of denominations, and say, “If this is 
called Christian charity, I want none of it.” I am not so . 
Utopian as to demand or to expect that the different 
churches of Christendom must come to think alike upon 
all things. That would be expecting the impossible of 
human nature, and demanding that the infinite truth, as 
known alone to God himself, should be revealed in its 
entirety to man. But the future has a right to demand of 
the Church that it shall recognize the fact that truth has 
many rays, and that churches, like men and women, receive 
the truth according to their capacity to receive it. All 
human institutions have their limitations. It takes them 
all to make up the full measure of truth as it may be in 
the world at any given time.. Every sect should lay down 
its claim to infallibility, and should cheerfully say, “This 
is the truth as I am able to see it; but IT do not deny that 
you in your own way and .according to your own nature 
may have a part of the truth that I cannot attain.” Such 
an attitude on the part of all churches, while keeping the 
natural boundaries set by education, temperament, and 
general liking, would permit the exchange of Christian 
fellowship, the co-operation in all things that good men 
have in common, and would take away the reproach under 
which Christianity has struggled ever since Peter and Paul 
disagreed concerning the Jewish and the Gentile converts 
to the teachings of Jesus down to the present time, when, 
as reported by the late Dr. Momerie, a clergyman in 
England refused to allow the funeral of a dissenter to pass 
through the gates of the cemetery. He directed the rela- 
tives to make a hole in the wall, as far as possible from the 
main entrance ; and through this hole he allowed them to carry 
their dead. This, of course, is the extreme of sectarianism. 
It is the height of impertinence and self-complacency ; but it 
cannot survive in the future. Not only such exclusiveness 
and insufferable assumption, but all grades and degrees of it, 
must disappear from the Christian Church, or it will lose all 
respect and reverence among men. The future will demand 
that there ‘be that fraternity between the different churches 
which we sometimes despair of, but which also gives 
promise of finally coming to pass. For myself, so con- 
vinced am I of the superiority of human nature and the 
human heart over mere ecclesiasticism that, were not my 
pnipit free to admit any one who believed in God, whose 
moral life was right, and who was the preacher of affirma- 
tions and not negations, I would not stay in it one minute. 

We have a right to demand that strangers shall respect 
that form of truth which each church holds dear; but 
there must, in the coming years, be enough of truth in 
common for every good man to be welcome, at least for an 
hour, in any church. 

The second change, closely akin to the first, and per- 
haps because of it, must be the emphasis upon life instead 
of upon doctrine. The test for membership in most of the 
churches during the past has been, “What do you be- 
lieve?” The test in the future must be, “What are you 
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trying to become?” The Church can justify itself in the 
future only by proving that it exists for the service of man. 
There must be men and women in it who are far from per- 
fect. ‘There must be men tried by temptation. There must 
be those who have strayed and fallen, there must be the 
contrite and penitent, there must be the victorious and 
the triumphant; and there must be a place for all, no 
matter how they may differ in. doctrinal belief, who are 
seeking help in “a definite struggle against wrong, and in 
a definite service of right.” The Church of the future 
must say: ‘‘I have bells for your weddings and dirges for 
your funerals. I have tears for your sorrows and flowers 
for your joys. I have triumphant music for your victories. 
I have prayers for your defeats. What God wants in men is 
not uniformity in creed or in ceremony, but a sincere effort, 
not necessarily always victory, toward moral conduct, and 
a recognition of him.” 

The late Dr. Momerie, to whom I have previously referred, 
tells of a little daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, who was 
fond of inventing and repeating stories. One day she told 
her brother of a very naughty child, who gradually became 
naughtier and naughtier, until at last, as the culmination of 
her wickedness, she struck God. And Dr. Momerie adds: 
“ Alas! how often God is struck! Is it not striking God to 
deny that his tender mercies are over all his works? Is it 
not striking God to say that he is more particular about ortho- 
doxy than about goodness?” And may we not ask if it is 
not striking God for the Church, built in the name and 
spirit of his Son, to insist upon what a man believes instead 
of upon what he is and upon what he is trying to become? 

The third change that the Church must make, or give place 
to something new, is in the definition of Christianity. For 
centuries the Church_has made Christianity synonymous 
with everything but the spirit of Christ. The Church has at 
one time held up a certain doctrine, and said, “This is 
Christianity.” At another time a certain form of worship has 
been called Christianity. Again a “‘social sectarianism that 
does not care to associate with new-comers” has usurped 
the great name. The criticism that men from time to time 
have made of religion is because they have confused the real 
thing with something that has taken its name. Many good 
men have come to distrust the Church and to distrust religion 
because of this mistake. Nine-tenths of the abuse that is 
heaped upon religion is from a misunderstanding of what 
religion really is. Christianity is not always as men have 
described it. In the majority of cases, it is safe to say that 
it is something very different. The Christianity of Christ 
has very little in common with the Christianity of the 
churches. It is simpler, more nearly universal, more gen- 
erous,and more broad. The Church must change its defini- 
tion. This or that doctrine, this or that form, this or that 
symbol, must cease to usurp the place which belongs to the 
simple definition of Christianity as given by Jesus himself, 
«Love to God and love to man.”” Wherever the Church in 
the coming century shall unequivocally accept this definition 
and act upon it, the ammunition of her enemies will be 
turned upon themselves. The very ground will be taken 
from beneath the feet of her critics; for what they now 
criticise in her — her bigotry, her assumption, her pride, her 
exclusiveness, her ignorance —will benomore. She will win 
the respect of men, which she has so ruthlessly trifled with, 
the moment she returns in sincerity and simplicity to the 
gospel of Christ. 

Will the Church ever outgrow Christianity? That will 
depend upon the interpretation it places upon the word. If 
it makes Christianity synonymous with certain doctrines 
concerning Jesus instead of synonymous with the attempt 
to reproduce his spirit in the daily affairs of life, then it will 
be outgrown. Can you imagine a man like Bishop Potter, for 
instance, in New York, or like Edward Everett Hale in Bos- 


ton, ever ceasing to be a Christian? Ifyou can, then you can © 
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imagine that the Church may cease to be Christian. What 
is the essential thing in Bishop Potter and in Dr. Hale, that 
makes them Christians? Is it that one is an Episcopalian 
and the other a Unitarian? Is it that one believes in thirty- 
nine articles, or that the other believes in any number of 
articles if he himself be allowed to make them? Is it that 
one believes that Jesus is the second person of the Trinity, 
and that the other believes that Jesus was the supreme Son 
of God? Rather do we not know that the distinguishing 
Christian mark of both these men is that each in his own 
way, and under the guidance of what to him appears the 
truth, has learned to interpret the spirit of Jesus in terms 
of modern life? And so, whether one is fighting vice in New 
York City and the other is inspiring the Peace Confer- 
ence at The Hague, or one may be consecrating a 
clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the 
other may be consecrating the dawn of the twentieth 
century from the steps of the State House, they both are 
doing the work of Christ; and. that is enough to make 
them Christians. 

A lecturer of rare gifts and poetic feeling has recently 
said in public in Boston that Christianity needs some 
Greek ideas, in order that it may become the perfect re- 
ligion. This statement was received with wonder, surprise, 
and mingled admiration and fear. But there seems to me 
nothing to wonder at and nothing to fear. If Christianity 
needs Greek ideas or any other ideas to round out her 
teaching, let her take them. They will make her none the 
less Christian, but rather the more; for Christianity is large 
enough to contain the truth. Christianity never was and it 
never can be a concluded fact, settled and its boundaries 
defined for alltime. Jesus never intended it should beso. It 
is a way of life. We do not know all that was in the mind 
and heart of Christ. He did not give it all to his disciples ; 
and, even if he did, they could not have reported it. Who 
for a moment supposes that the four Gospels contain all the 
thoughts and all the feelings that were in the mind and 
heart of Christ? To imagine such a thing increases in 
impossibility as the greatness of Jesus is understood and 
appreciated? Jesus sought the truth, and the truth is the 
light of men. Christianity, if she be as great and wise as 
her Founder, will find within her fold a place for every word 
of truth, no matter what name it bears; and over all the 
efforts, hopes, prayers, and praises of mankind she will 
extend the glory and the blessing of her great name. And 
so shall God’s kingdom come, and his will be done on earth 
as it is done in heaven. 


Spiritual Life. 


How is our fainting courage reassured, and our faltering 
will re-enforced, and our troubled heart calmed, when we but 
think of God, and remember that “his greatness lies around 
our incompleteness— round our restlessness his rest” !— 
Samuel Longfellow. 

Je 


Most lives are thronged with anxieties. But there is a spirit 
that is not overcome of these things, but that bears with 
them in the high thought of being in fellowship with God; 
for, if we have to endure evils, God bears with their existence, 
too.— William Mountford. 


Matter, were.it never so despicable, is Spirit, the manifes- 
tation of Spirit; were it never so honorable, can it be more? 
The thing Visible, nay, the thing Imagined, the thing in any 
way conceived as Visible, what is it but a Garment, a Cloth- 
ing of the higher, celestial, Invisible, unimaginable, form- 
less, dark with excess of bright?— Sartor Resartus, Thomas 
Carlyle. 
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Address of Rev. Joseph May.* 


I gratefully accept the privilege you accord 
me, of speaking the few words which shall bring 
this auspicious service to its close. 

What occasion, by the way, could be more 
striking than one like this? On which a people, 
earnest for the religious life in themselves, will- 
ing to promote it in the community, free from 
all constraint of ecclesiasticism, all hindrance of 
sect or creed, unite to commit, to the man of 
their own free choice, the solemn trust of minis- 
tering to themselves and their children in the 
things of conscience and the spirit? 

And what function could be higher, what privi- 
lege larger or more gracious, what opportunity 
more inviting, than that on which he enters 
who, with convictions clear, with powers ma- 
tured, with a spirit calm, sincere, and resolute, 
and with such furtherance as you know well how 
to give your minister, is thus commissioned to 
keep ward over men’s spiritual lives, and, from 
a pulpit absolutely free, to speak to independent 
but waiting minds the word of truth which the 
Spirit, week by week, shall put upon his lips to 
utter ! 

And who as I, dear friends, can testify to my 
brother who now assumes the duties of this pas- 
torate what personal happiness awaits him as he 
grows more and more deeply into your confi- 
dence, partakes the sacred experiences of your 
private lives, and weaves with you the indissolu- 
ble bonds of mutual friendship? 

To what a blessed franchise he is now ad- 
mitted ! 

Upon the seal of this religious corporation the 
motto is but one word,—the greatest of words,— 
“Truth.” Jt justly intimates the spirit which 
has animated our society from its organization. 

The jirst characteristic fact of the founders of 
this church was of a noble candor. The name 
which, as Unitarians, we bear is not yet a popu- 
lar one: in those days it was odious. Few will- 
ingly accepted it. Perhaps no church had ever 
applied it to itself before. But it properly de- 
fined our fathers’ theological position,—z/ told 
the truth,—and they frankly assumed it. 

That initial declaration was a witness to the 
spirit of truth in those men; and I think we are 
able to say, and without vainglory, that in that 
spirit the history of our church has proceeded, 
with honorable consistency, throughout its term. 
Truth has been its one aim,—truth the only 
quest to which it has been devoted. 

Therefore, and necessarily, this has always 
been an éxdependent church, and a progressive one. 
It has not looked for support to sectarian rela- 
tions. Its best attainments in truth have never 
been to it fizalities. Truth’s light has ever 
shined for it upon a still upward way! For an 
improving theology, for an enlarging spiritual 
life, for religion practical and personal, for 
moral and political reform, for social uplifting, 
this church has stood with distinguished fidelity. 

How profoundly was it not indebted, for its 
faithfulness to its lofty tradition, to that great 
soul who guided and inspired it, and impressed 
so deeply on it his own rare image, through 
half the course of the just ended century! 
-That vigorous but infinitely persuasive, golden- 
mouthed preacher, that intrepid champion of 
justice,— with the temperament of a scholar, 
called to do a prophet’s work,— that man of all 

_men most lovely, but most firm and fearless, 
in whom gentleness and virility met and adorned 


* Delivered at the installation of Rev. James H. Ecob, 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, January 15. | 
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each other! William Henry Furness knew no 
guide but the perfect truth: it might have xo 
qualifications, zo reservations, z0 compromise 
of the absolute statement. He left upon our 
church, thank God! the ineffaceable stamp of 
his veracious mind, his verity-loving heart. 

Dear friends, this is a happy hour,—this hour 
of union—of a true marriage, is it not?—of 
accordant hearts, for a great and worthy work! 
But that which gives it happiness is that, with 
a fine instinct, bred in you by the spirit of your 
past, you have chosen to this ministry one on 
whom, we are confident, the mantle of that elder 
servant of God, the mantle of the truth-lover, 
fitly descends. 

We know of his life; we are already familiar 
with his speech; we divine his quality; and 
here and now we welcome him to take our ves- 
sel’s helm, because we confide that he, too, will 
search the heavens for no other orb to steer by 
than that same glowing star of truth. 

Nay, he has more abundant honor than most 
of ourselves; for, like the forefathers of our 
Church, he has even been called to suffer for the 
Truth. 

You shall suffer no more, my brother. Here 
is no haven of idle repose for you; but your voy- 
age has passed those buffeting rocks, those 
Scyllas and Symplegades, I trust, forever. Here, 
henceforth, shall your mind and voice be free, 
amidst a people who honor freedom and trust in 
it, and who could endure no word from you but 
that of Truth, in freedom spoken. 

In what a world we find ourselves to-day! 
How has the very universe of our fathers ex- 
panded while we gazed! How has thought en- 
larged and advanced! What regions of science, 
philosophy, insight, have opened to the explor- 
ing eye! 

Go forward, my brother, as a true prophet of 
the Spirit, ever discovering, ever bearing you 
witness ! 

Yet truth is never zew, only eternally fresh, 
as it struggles from superincumbent error and 
the obscuring shadows of by-gone days. 

Bear witness, brother, to the old, old truth of 
God, immanent source and spring of Life, to 
man’s spiritual childship to the divine, to our 
unending Hope! [ear witness to God our 
Judge, to rightevusness in the private heart, 
in Church, in State. Utter evermore to sinning 
men the ancient call, “ Repent!” 

Bear witness of that holy life, its meanings so 
distorted by men’s cheap Christologies; that 
beautiful type and example of human nature and 
human character which the world has so put 
away and hidden from itself,— the life of Jesus. 
To illustrate its traits, as expressions of normal 
humanity, was the congenial, lifelong task of him 
whose memory is the most precious treasure of 
our church, and who walked so closely, in the 
spirit of his own, with the life he so deeply loved 
to interpret. To make that great life a reality, 
to vindicate the simple humanity of Jesus, that 
the significance of his career might come forth, 
has been the ardent desire, and at least the 


earnest effort, of him who now intrusts his com- 


mission to you. Be it your blessed function to 
reveal, in ever clearer outline, the radiant coun- 
tenance, in which the divine quality, which is 
our heritage, became so beautifully visible, be- 
cause in him our nature was so pure and so 
exalted. 

Dear friends of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, not without a pathos in my heart 
that the inevitable period of my happy service 
as_your pastor has been reached, but with ful- 
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ness of joy in the bright prospects with which 
the ministry of our beloved church enters upon 
a new term, with heartfelt gratitude for all that 
we have experienced and enjoyed together, 
with warmest congratulations to you on the man 
who has been sent us, let us believe, as the ser- 
vant of Providence in this vineyard of God, 
with cordial regard for himself, and every fer- 
vant wish for his happiness and true success in 
his pastorate, I welcome on your behalf, to his 
post of duty in this free pulpit, to your homes 
and mine, to the service of religion and human- 
ity in this great community, our new minister. 

May God bless you and him, and guard and 
keep in freshness of strength and usefulness our 
beloved church! . Amen, 


Prof. William James. 


Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, writing in the Va- 


tion to disprove recent alarming rumors in re- 
gard to the health of Prof. James and his rela- 
tions to Harvard, says: — 


The truth is that Prof James, who is at pres- 
ent travelling in Italy, is ill—but not alarmingly 
—with heart trouble, and that he has taken 
leave of absence for last year and this partly to 
improve his health, partly.to write the Gifford 
lectures. In both respects the year has been 
successful: six of the Edinburgh lectures have 
been written, and his health is decidedly im- 
proving. Ina letter to me of December 9, from 
Rome, he says, “I am vastly better in all re- 
spects than I was a year ago.” 

There was never at any period of his illness, 
for any one in the narrower circle of his friends 
or in the wider circle of the university, the 
slightest idea that his mental health was weak- 
ened, or that any psychical disturbances entered 
into the case. The writing of six psychological 
lectures during this period speaks more clearly 
than anything; and in the letter mentioned he 
devotes four-of the eight pages to a masterly 
discussion of a recent large volume of philoso- 
phy, the study of which he had just finished. 

While the “friend” is in these respects 
wrongly informed, his statements become inex- 
cusable in his allusions to mental disturbances 
as the source of Prof. James’s well-known inter- 
est in psychical research,—an interest which 
dates back more than ten years. Moreover, as 
the “friend” claims that this interpretation is the 
view of the Harvard authorities, his statement is 
not merely a distortion of the facts concerning 
Prof. James, but an unworthy insinuation against 
the motives of those Harvard men who differ 
from Prof. James in matters of Spiritualism. 
Prof. James has described the development of 
his views in the matter, all his arguments and 
conclusions, in such brilliant and clean-cut philo- 
sophical papers that only a disingenuous per- 
son could make light of his ideas by stamping 
them as products of a disturbed mind. As no 
Harvard man in recent years has publicly op- 
posed his views on psychical research more 
sharply than I have done, I may be allowed to 
say personally that I had in these discussions 
with my friend James one feeling above all, that 
Thad never disagreed with a finer or more open 
mind, 3 

The “friend” claims further that Prof. 
Royce’s giving of Gifford lectures in Scotland 
is a proof of Prof. James’s breakdown. The 
fact is that Prof. James’s appointment is for 
Edinburgh, while Prof. Royce gave his lectures 
in Aberdeen. The two invitations had nothing 
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talk with some students who were known to me 
convinced me that the liberty I sought could not 
be found there; and I went straight from there 


to Boston, and the next year entered Harvard 
Divinity School.” 
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to do with each other. And, as the final proof, 
is given “the fact” that a new man has been 
called to Harvard for the psychological lect- 
ures. The fact which I know is that all the 
psychological lectures being given this year in 
Harvard are given by Dr. MacDougall, who has 
been instructor of. psychology here for three 
years, and by myself, in my sixth year as profes- 
sor of psychology. A new man has not been 
called either for this or for the next year, The 
only psychological course which needs an in- 
structor is the course in the psychology of re- 
ligion, which has become vacant by the death 
of Dean Everett; and it is the earnest wish of 
the Harvard department that Prof. James will 
step in and give this course through the next 
year. 


Literature. 


Phillips Brooks.” 


It is quite impossible to judge this book 
by the ordinary standards of criticism. One 
who knew Phillips Brooks, and followed him 
throughout his. career with admiration and 
sympathy, will read the book. with under- 
standing and with interest, because every fact 
recorded will renew a memory. The figure 
of the great preacher will rise up before the 
mind; and imagination will represent him as 
he was, and begin to reproduce the glorious 
life that he lived. Will the book perform a 
similar office for those who never saw O1 
heard Phillips Brooks? That we cannot tell; 
but we doubt whether those who never saw 
him and never heard him speak will be able 
from the record to create for themselves an 
image which will represent him as he was 
or that will account for his unique influence. 
To those who knew him and have time to 
read these fifteen hundred pages, every detail, 
however trivial, may seem precious and illus- 
trative. Every fact concerning him may to 
his friends seem as precious as the relics 
worthless in themselves,—the faded flowers 
and trivial mementoes, which are held dear 
because they suggest the touch of a vanished 
hand or a voice that will be heard no more, 
To those who did not know the subject of 
this biography the book must seem too vast 
and too minute in detail. For their uses five 
hundred pages would probably have been 
better than fifteen hundred pages. Probably 
also for them the portraits which show the 
man as he advanced from boyhood to his 
great maturity will reveal him as no other 
part of the book can. 

Phillips Brooks was a noble man and a 
great preacher. He was a scholar, but he 
was not conspicuous for his scholarship. He 
was a poet, but he was not great among 
poets. He was an original thinker; but he 
added little to the body of knowledge, whether 
in ethics or metaphysics, whether in theology 
or the interpretation of modern discovery. 
But he was a great man and a great ‘preacher. 
Great in stature, remarkable for the grace of 
his countenance and the dignity of his car- 
riage, broad in his sympathy, free, brave, 
and strong, pure in feeling, manly in con- 
duct, accurate in his moral judgments, and 
without guile or concealment, he combined 
in a well-rounded and majestic character the 
qualities which go to the making of a man. 
The impression which he made upon others 
in his lifetime, his biographer renews and 
even deepens, because, for the present writer 
at least, he makes more evident than it was 
before the unity of his life and growth, 

For the most part, Prof. Allen writes with 
entire sympathy with the liberal thought and 


The Reign of Law. 


The comment and controversy that have arisen 
over Mr. James Lane Allen’s novel, The Reign 
of Law, have brought out accounts of interest- 
ing individual experiences connected with the 
appearance of Darwin’s books. We take the 
following extracts from a letter written by Rev. 
David Utter, the Unitarian minister of Denver, 
Col.:— 


“Tt is a curious fact that on the frontiers of 
culture the newest ideas are most quickly taken 
up. Everything there is received from the 
printed page, and is not held in check by the 
conservatism of inherited culture as in older 
communities. So it happened that the young 
truth-seekers of Indianapolis and Lexington, 
Ky., were taking up and considering ‘The Origin 
of Species’ quite as early as anybody in this 
country. 

“In the decade following the Civil War the 
theological conditions were much as Mr. Allen 
describes them, even in far-away Kentucky and 
Indiana. And we boy preachers in the ‘Chris- 
tian’ church in that day did read the ‘new 
thought’ in secret. When we were convinced 
of its truth, we didn’t try to defend it in public,— 
that would have been useless; we didn’t try to 
reconcile it with the ‘primitive gospel’ we were 
preaching: we simply went back to the farms 
and gave up preaching or we took to teaching 
or went to college elsewhere. 

“Thinking Mr. Allen wholly right in the picture 
he draws of the University of Kentucky in that 
year, allow me to give my reasons for so think- 
ing. Two years later—that is, in 1869—I went 
to that same university, hoping that I might 
enter and overcome my scepticism by a thorough 
course in the Bible College. I had graduated 
in 1867 at the North-western Christian Univer- 
sity at Indianapolis, Ind., where Darwinism had 
been frequently exposed and annihilated by my 
professors and by our Christian pastor, Rev. 
O. A. Burgess. The subject was hotly discussed 
among the students, too, at times, though Dar- 
winism had but one or two defenders. Leaving 
there, I preached for the Christian church (Dis- 
ciples) for two years, at the end of which time I 
was very much in the state of mind in which 
‘David’ is described as being when he went back 
from Lexington to the hemp-fields. I talked with 
President McGarvey, and the spirit of the con- 
versation is very well given in Mr. Allen’s hero’s 
conversation with his pastor. I asked if I would 
be allowed to read all books on science that I 
wished to read. I was told that there were 
books that no Christian student should read. I 
‘do not think Darwin was mentioned, but I 
‘knew of him and wished to read ‘The Origin of 


* Dirk AND LeTTers oF Purtiirs Brooxs. By Alex- 
ander V.G. Allen. In two yolumes, New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $7.50, 
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feeling of Phillips Brooks, and shows with- 
out reserve his relations to the Episcopal 


| Church and to those whom he recognized as 


brethren outside of it. He even records facts 
which go against his claim that there was no 
conflict nor inconsistency between his liberal- 
ity toward others and his loyalty to the 
Episcopal Church. He somewhat indignantly 
denies that Phillips Brooks ever disbelieved 
anything which by the law of his Church he 
was bound to accept; and yet he records the 
fact, and more than once, that he signed the 
petition for changes in the baptismal service 
which he continued to use. That one fact 
justifies those who criticised his course and 
affirmed that he was more liberal than the 
Church to which he belonged. There was a 
glorious inconsistency in his position in 
some of its minor details which cannot be 
argued away. 

The first volume records his life from in- 
fancy to the close of his ministry in Phila- 
delphia. It shows the manner of his educa- 
tion in the Boston Latin School and Harvard 
College, his failure as a teacher in Boston, 
his study of theology in Alexandria, his min- 
istry in Philadelphia, and his mighty service 
as a patriot reformer in the sad days of which 
the Civil War was the great incident, The 
second and longer volume records his min- 
istry in Boston, where, dropping the special 
work of the reformer, he gave himself with 
all his powers of mind and body to preach- 
ing the deep things of religion and to personal 
ministration. In praise of the biographer, 
we say that his record renews, without mar- 
ring, the memories of that unique career. It 
also shows what did not so clearly appear to 
the public that during all these years the 
great powers of the preacher were constantly 
overtaxed by the message which he was sent 
to deliver to the people of Boston, to the 
students of Harvard University, to the busi- 
ness men of New York, and to all men every- 
where who came within the sight of his 
person and the sound of his voice. He had 
no time for marriage and the building of a 
home. Surrounded by troops of friends, he 
was often lonely and weary when he ought to 
have rested and rejoiced. He gave every- 
thing without stint, then died in such a sud- 
den and lonely way that the wonder and pity 
of it still abide. 


THEODORE PARKER. A Series of Letters. 
By Albert Walkley. Boston: Neponset Press. 
A writer in one of the Boston dailies has 
recently commented on what he calls **A 
Parker Revival.’? It would seem that the 
realization of this revival had been largely 
accidental, those contributing to it doing so 
without mutual agreement. Among these 
have been Col. Higginson, in his Contempo- 
varies, Mrs. Howein her Reminiscences, Mr. 
Chadwick in his Z#eodore Parker: Preacher 
and Reformer, Mr. Addison in his Clergy in 
American Life and Letters; and now comes 
Mr. Walkley with his very interesting little 
book. Its form is that of a series of letters 
from one Dorothy in Boston to one Hester, a 
relative and friend, in Chicago. Their form 
is highly artificial, No girl or woman ever 
wrote twenty letters all about a man to whom 
she was neither married nor engaged, nor ex- 
pected to be, Taking the arbitrary form for 
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granted, the letters are extremely fresh and 
vivid, reflecting in a delightful manner the 
tone of Paiker’s admiring friends, and also 
that of his critics and the community at 
large. The spirit of Parker’s life and work 
is indicated as successfully as in Miss 
Cooke’s Story of Theodore Parker, and their 
form much better. Where that abounded in 
mistakes, this has, so far as we have ob- 
served, next to none. There is one of some 
importance on pages 14, 15, where it is said 
that Parker did not finish his course in the 
Divinity School. What is true is that he 
did not degiz the regular course: he entered 
the school at the beginning of the spring 
term of the Junior year, the first year of 
three. It is remarkable how much that is 
significant Mr. Walkley has assimilated in 
so small a book,—one hundred and twenty- 
seven little pages in large type. No aspect 
fails of its appropriate recognition. Parker’s 
personal and social traits are here. The 
anti-slavery activity gets the attention it de- 
serves; the manner and matter of the re- 
former’s preaching, also; and, to crown the 
work, the warm and deep and glowing piety 
of his large and generous heart. It has evi- 
dently been a pleasure to Mr. Walkley to 
write this book, and it should be a pleasure 
to many persons to read. If it is their first 
taste of Parker, it will make them hungry for 
an ampler meal. 


THE STORIES OF MY Four FRIENDS By 
Jane Andrews. Boston: Ginn & Co.—To 
the lovers of Miss Jane Andrews’s delightful 
books, this one comes as a pleasant surprise. 
Some one has said that the test of value in a 
work for children is its interest for grown 
people. And the books of Mrs. Ewing and 
Miss Andrews occur as examples of this test 
in juvenile literature. Mr. Whittier said of 
Ten Boys, when it first appeared, ‘‘One is 
struck with the peculiar excellence of its 
style,—clear, easy, graceful, and picturesque, 
which a child cannot fail to comprehend, and 
in which children of a larger growth will find 
an irresistible charm.’’ Mrs. Louisa Payson 
Hopkins said: ‘‘In fact, all her [Miss An- 
drews's] books grew from within outward. 
They were born in the nursery of the school- 
room, and, nurtured by the suggestions of the 
children’s interest, thus blooming in the gar- 
den of a true and natural education.’’ No 
one could ask for a better introduction to the 
study of geography and history than the 
Seven Little Sisters and the Zen Boys. Miss 
Andrews was the child’s friend in the deep- 
est sense. And it always seems that the fine 
balance of strength and sweetness which in- 
spired her active school work went into the 
books prepared for the children’s pleasure 
and profit, It is not easy for one who knew 
Miss Andrews to speak of her books apart 
from herself, for these and all her work as 
a teacher grew out of an almost passionate 
desire to reach the minds of children, and 
help them to realize their best. And, while 
her gifted,-well-born pupils will ever bless 
her work for them, they and all about her 
knew that her heart went out, most of all, to 
the poor, neglected, burdened ones, and that 
she never gave up a faith in a best for them, 
also. The very fact that she had tried to do 
something for the most forlorn and unpromis- 
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ing child was to her a demand for continued 
effort, and insured her future interest. We 
are glad to think that Pense and her cousins 
in the Farther East may read the story she 
has told of them, in their own tongue. And, 
for ourselves, we rejoice that she speaks to 
us again in this new year. The new volume 
contains seven or eight stories partially pre- 
pared for publication by Miss Andrews be- 
fore her death, and since collected and 
arranged by her sister, Margaret Andrews 
Allen. The book is beautifully illlustrated, 
and deserves its place with the others. 


RICHELIEU, AND THE GROWTH OF FRENCH 
PowER. By James Breck Perkins. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1, 50. —Mr. 
Perkins’s study of the shrewd, merciless 
statesman who ruled France single-handed for 
eighteen years, and whose influence upon 
French government continued for nearly two 
centuries, is thorough and careful, helped out 
by a clear style of expression and enriched 
by numerous illustrations, many of them from 
old prints. Mr. Perkins judges Richelieu 
from the historian’s point of view, showing 
that, while during his lifetime he had ,few 
friends and many enemies, yet his memory 
is now cherished because he made France a 
paramount influence in European politics. 
He was disliked by the king, hated by the 
people. He worked permanent harm to the 
development of French jurisprudence, render- 
ing justice less secure in France than in 
England, even in our own day. Taxation 
was increased disproportionately under his 
rule; and, absorbed in his ambitions, he 
took little heed of the happiness of the 
French people. Yet the permanence of his 
work shows,: says Mr. Perkins, that it 
was in accord with national tendencies and 
the conditions of the times; and this must 
ever be the test of a statesman. He suc- 
ceeded in placing France where he wished 
her to stand, as the first State in Europe, 
with broader boundaries, greater power, and 
larger influence than when his rule began. 


THE Memory oF LINCOLN. Poems se- 
lected, with an Introduction by M. A. 
DeWolfe Howe. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.—Out of a large number of poems 
inspired by the life and memory of Abraham 
Lincoln, the editor has selected eighteea 
which seem best fitted to perpetuate the me m- 
ory of our great President. No other .nan 
in American history has deserved and has 
received ‘such tributes of praise from the 
first poets of the land. When writing about 
him, Lowell, Whittier, Whitman, and the 
others seemed ingpired to write their best. 
Even Tom Taylor, the scorner of London 
Punch, was lifted out of his prejudices into 
a mood of prophecy; and through quick sym- 
pathy he saw and glorified the great qualities 
which at first invited only ‘‘the self-compla- 
cent British sneer,’’ The frontispiece is 
from a photograph copyrighted by A. W. 
Elson & Co, 


PauL JONES. 


COMMODORE By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50.—The recent interest in Paul 


Jones is natural, even inevitable; and Mr. 
Brady’s study, based as it is on thorough and 
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impartial research, leaves one with undimin- 
ished regard for the genius of this founder 
of the American navy, and with an increased 
sense of his personal worth. Paul Jones has 
always been a picturesque figure in American 
history. Mr. Brady shows that his place 
among the great sea kings as a strategist, a 
tactician, and a fighter is now unquestioned, 
but that injustice is still done to his memory 
by such writers as one who, in a recent num- 
ber of the London Academy, repeated the old 
charge of piracy, one of the several slanders 
which Mr. Brady has definitely refuted. Mr. 
Brady’s graphic and animated style has be- 
come familiar lately, and in the hero of this 
biography he has found a congenial subject. 


CABIN AND PLANTATION Soncs. As sung 
by the Hampton Students. Arranged by 
Thomas FP. Fenner, Frederic G. Rathbun, ° 
and Miss Bessie Cleaveland, musical instruc- 
tors in the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute of Virginia. Third edition. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. {1.25.—This 
new edition of songs is welcome for its own 
sake, and doubly welcome because it is much 
enlarged. These songs mark a transition 
time in the history of the negroes of Amer- 
ica; and they, for that reason, cannot be too 
carefully preserved. But also, for present 
use, many who have heard them and tried to 
sing them will be glad to have the words and 
the music. The volume furnishes a hand- 
some setting for these attractive songs. 


Miscellaneous. 


Thomas Whittaker & Co, are the publishers 
of Lssays Practical and Speculative, written by 
S. D. McConnell, D.D., D.C.L. These 
essays include chapters on ‘*The Morals of 
Sex,’’ ‘‘Evolution and God,’’ ‘Broad 
Churchmen and Narrow,’’ ‘‘The Next Step- 
in Christianity, ’* and other subjects of equal 
interest to the religious world to-day. 


The Beginnings of Early English Litera- 
ture is a book written by Prof. Charlton M, 
Lewis, professor of English in Yale Univer- 
sity, the purpose of which is to give to those 
who do not yet require an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Old and Middle English authors 
such a knowledge of their characteristics and 
historical relations as may serve for an intro- 
duction to the study of the Elizabethan and 
later periods. Thus it is not a history of our 
early literature, but an introduction to the 
history of later literature. The book is pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. 


The Clipping-file, a device for the saving 
of thought and labor for business or literary 
men, looks as if it might work. ‘‘It consists 
of Pockets for clippings and other papers, a 
Case for the Pockets, and an Index to their 
contents. Ten of these Pockets with their 
Case and an Index constitute a volume.’’ 
The system can be expanded indefinitely. 
As an aid to those who wish to classify their 
clippings and their thoughts, a very complete 
list of topics is suggested, with subdivisions 
to indicate the treatment of any subject. 
Address Clipping-file Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Price $1. 


In The Care of the Consumptive, Dr. Charles 
Fox Gardiner has considered the scientific use 
of natural therapeutic agencies in the preven- 
tion and cure of consumption, giving clearly 
the practical rules that should govern the con- 
sumptive in the use of fresh air, sunlight, 
food, rest, and exercise. The book is in- 
tended to supplement, not supplant, medical 
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‘The Recrudescence of Wars,’’ with tragical 
impressiveness, but too hopefully as to the 
power of self-destruction which modern war- 
fare carries in its organism. Some of his 
figures are ghastly, as that the lives destroyed 
from 1861 to 1871 were fourteen hundred 
thousand! Profs. Toy and Gilman and Royce 
write of Dr. Everett with fine appreciation. 
Of the ‘‘Book Reviews’’ the most notable 
are President Jordan’s of Prof. Giddings’s 
Democracy and Empire. and Prof. Addis’s 
of The Hexateuch according to the Revised 
Version, which is edited principally by Prof. 
J. Estlin Carpenter. Prof. Addis’s own 
Hexateuch work qualifies him in an admi- 
rable manner to speak intelligently of this 
monumental performance. 


advice; for Dr. Gardiner says emphatically 
that the consumptive who lacks the careful 
supervision of a physician is like a ship 
adrift, A chapter on ‘‘Colorado as a Resort 
for Invalids’’ is added, which explains the 
methods to be employed and the cautions to 
be observed by pulmonary invalids who seek 
health in the high plateaus near the Rocky 
Mountains. The book is distinguished by 
good common sense and _ reasonable ‘advice. 
Tt is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Magazines. 


The Wational Geographic Magazine is grow- 
ing in size and in value. The principal 
articles in the January number relate to the 


influence of submarine cables, the Nicaragua Books Received. 
Canal, and the earth’s size and shape. = 
q .., rom chara pega & Co., Boston. 
The American Journal of Sociology. The Murillo. By Estelle M. Hurll. 75 cents. 


From Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 
The Art of Translating. By Herbert Cushing Tolman. 
7o cents. i 
From Otis Clapp & Son, Boston. 
Home Treatment and Care of the Sick. By A. Temple 
Lovering, M.D. 
From the Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 
Outlines of Art History. Architecture. By James Fred- 
erick Hopkins. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Foundations of Botany. By Joseph Y. Bergen. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
The North Americans of Yesterday. By Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh. $4. 
Four Great Venetians. By Frank Preston Stearns. $2.00. 
In Scipio’s Garden, and Other Poems. By Samuel Val- 
entine Cole. $1.25. 
Cabin and Plantation Songs. 
students. $1.25. 
The Historical Development of Modern Europe. By 
Charles M. Andrews. $2.75. 
From John Lane, New York. 
Ad Astra. By Charles Whitworth Wynne. 
From the Macmillan C. omnhonts New. 
The American Negro. By Willia 


$2.00, 
Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 


Six Tone Pictures. For the piano. By Henry K. Had- 
ley. Fascination; Fate; Fidelity; Folly; Fury; Fes- 


most important article is ‘‘The Saloon in 
Chicago,’’ by Royal L. Melendy, who shows 
what the saloon is and what it is not, how 
it ministers to vice, and how it meets a so- 
cial want. The substitutes for the saloon are 
also discussed, and what the churches and 
other societies are doing and what they are 
not doing to clear the air in that lower region 
where the saloon represents the highest form 
of social organization. The other articles 
are valuable. The second in rank for imme- 
diate practical use is the one on “‘A Year’s 
Municipal Development,’’ by Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff. 


Harper's Magazine for February includes 
the second parts of Woodrow Wilson’s **Col- 
onies and Nation,’’ profusely illustrated by 
leading artists, and enriched with fac-similes 
of old prints, rare documents, portraits, and 
signatures; Gilbert Parker’s new novel, ‘‘ The 
Right of Way’’; Paul Meurice’s ‘‘ Victor 
Hugo’’; and Booth Tarkington’s romance, 
‘‘Cherry,’’ the second part of which is also 
the conclusion. The short stories of the 
number are by Grace King, W. W. Jacobs, 
Frederick Remington, and Edith Wharton, 
besides an Indian folk-tale by George Bird 
Grinnell. Tbe number, as a whole, is very 
good indeed, showing considerable variety. 
The ‘‘Editor’s Easy Chair’’ discusses the 
recent books by Lord Rosebery and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 


It is not a pleasant thing to write a notice 
of the last number of the Mew World ; but, 
if there is not to be another, we are glad 
that the end crowns the work in such a goodly 
fashion. Our English Unitarian brother, 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, writes of Ruskin with 
critical appreciation. His comparison of 
Ruskin’s account of Pisa in the thirteenth 
century and Dante’s account of it, written at 
the time, is highly instructive, and makes us 
wonder what fine things some Ruskin of the 
twenty-seventh century will say of us. We 
should like to quote entire Mr. jacks’s last 
paragraph, it is so wise; but we forbear. 
Two articles on the negro—one on his relig- 
ion, by Prof. Du Bois, and one on his educa- 
tion, by Prof. Frissell—are of first-rate im- 
portance, Prof. Caldwell of North-western 
University writes with understanding and 
sympathy of Schopenhauer’s philosophy and 
ethics, and Prof. Schmidt of Comell, of the 
book of Jeremiah, in a masterly manner. 
Prof. Schmidt is confident that the passages 
indicating a savage patriotism are spurious, 
and that Jeremiah was what some call ‘‘a 
traitor’? in his good will to all peoples, and 
not to Jews only. Prof. Stevens of Yale 
writes of ‘* Theological Education’’ in a sen- 
sible and judicious manner; and Mr, Tiffany, 
while praising Mr. Chadwick’s Theodore 
Parker in no stinted fashion, furnishes an 
independent estimate of Parker that is of 
great value, with a highly characteristic 
quality. Rev. H. M. Simmons writes of 


As sung by the Hampton 


York. 
m Hannibal Thomas. 


tivity. 

In Me Gratia (Latin and English). 
and baritone. By Alois Bartschmid. 

Beatus Vir (Latin and English). For high voice. By 
Alois Bartschmid. . 

O Salutaris (Latin and English). High voice. By Alois 
Bartschmid. 


Duet for soprano 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


».. CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
Se as en 
“NO BEGINNING,” 


can. 
tions, 75 cents 


ostpail 
W.H. Maple 


Co., 164 La Salle St., Chicago, IM, 
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A New Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

‘A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 
edges. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

orthem. The book is worthy of Beye ication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. he language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the ite is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrarian Sunpay Scoot Socigty, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 61.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
Bob’s Calendar. 


I’d never have fifty-two different weeks, 
Tf I could the calendar run, 

My weeks would always be just alike, 
Brimming over with good things and fun, 


I’d begin each Sunday a brand New Year, 
O’erflowing with comfort and happy cheer. 

Then Monday would always be Christmas Day, 
With stocking and tree and presents gay. 
Tuesday would surely be Fourth of July, 

With crackers and rockets whizzing up in the sky. 


Every Wednesday my birthday would come rolling round, 

Bringing parties where candles and presents abound. 

On Thursday 1’d go to the circus, you know, 

With Buffalo Bill and the Wild West Show. 

On Friday I’d play all my Hallowe’en pranks, 

And Saturday save as the day to give thanks. 

And I’m sure I should say on that Thanksgiving Day, 
When my last glorious week was done, 

“TJ never, no, never, in all my whole life 

Spent a year packed so brimful of fun!’ 
— Charlotte Brewster Jordan, in Youth's Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Brown Bag. 


BY E. E. M. 


The Brown Family will assemble at ten o’clock 
in the library to listen to the reading of the new 


paper. 

This was the written notice that met the eyes 
of the children one snowy morning in February. 
The five had been having measles with surpris- 
ing unanimity. Chicken-pox, whooping-cough, 
and mumps had dragged their slow length along 
from Jack and Helen, the twins, down to Harold 
and Frances, and then to Priscilla, popularly 
called the “ Dot.” ‘The measles, however, took 
them all in a bunch; but no one had been very 
ill and, if only a spell of severe weather had 
not been followed by a belated and trying Janu- 
ary thaw, they would all have been in school 
this particular morning. Making the best of a 
rather bad job, and following an idea of Jack’s, 
they had combined the day before to edit a 
paper in which they might have a chance to dis- 
play the literary ability they were sure belonged 
to the Brown family. Had not papa written a 
book? To be sure, it was a book about laws, 
which “anybody could have written,” said Jack, 
“if he just happened to know the facts.” And 
mamma had made up a story all out of her own 
head, which had been accepted by the first 
child’s magazine in the country. 

Promptly on the stroke of ten, Helen was 
curled up amid the pillows of the broad lounge, 
with Priscilla as close beside her as was com- 
fortable. Harold and Frances sat in low chairs 
near the wood fire ; while Jack, very dignified, as 
befits an editor-in-chief, took his place by the 
square table, on which were arranged his 
papers. 

“Speech, speech!” cried Helen, laughingly, 
as the clock struck the hour. 

“Ves’m, I expected to make a speech,” re- 
sponded Jack, promptly. “Ladies and gentle- 
men, contributors to the Brown Bag, which 
is now about to be launched on its shining 
flight ”— 

“She’s a bird!” 
Harold. 

. “We shall now,” went on Jack, patiently, 
ignoring the impertinence,—“ we shall now have 


irreverently interrupted 


Priscilla stop twisting the corner of her apron 
and I would like to remind Frances and Harold 
that any interruptions will be expelled. I mean, 
if they can’t hush their giggling, I will put them 
cheerfully outside.” 

Jack held in his hand a large, double sheet, 
each page ruled in two columns, presenting on 
the whole a very neat appearance, and showing 
that the articles had been copied in with con- 
siderable care. Pen-and-ink illustrations were 
scattered here and there. 

“Wewill begin with the ‘Editorial Greeting,’” 


said Jack. 
EDITORIAL. 


We congratulate the Public on the first ap- 
pearance of our new paper. It will be also the 
last, if not properly supported. It is called Zhe 
Brown Bag, partly because we are the Brown 
Family, partly in touching remembrance of the 
brown post-bag that hangs in the front entry for 
letters, partly because this paper is a younger 
brother of the Green Bag to which papa con- 
tributes, 'and partly because brown is a color, 
serviceable, intellectual (see Browning) [here 
Helen groaned], and associated with solid worth. 
It suggests neither pink teas nor green ideas 
nor yellow journalism. Long live Zhe Brown 
Bag! 

Around of applause followed; but Helen 
said critically, “You ought to tell what the 
paper is for.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Jack, briskly. “If 
you listen to what’s coming, you'll find out what 
it’s for fast enough. I will now read the leading 
poem.” 

POEM. 


What is fairer than the lily, 
Standing here in modest grace, 

Fed by summer dews and sunshine. 
Don’t you know? © Priscilla’s face! 


What is softer than a snowflake ? 
What is sweeter, too, than. this, 

With a winsome charm about it ? 
Don’t you know? Priscilla’s kiss! 


What is dearer than the summer? 
What’s the nicest thing in town, 
Better than ice-cream or candy? 
\ Don’t you know? Priscilla Brown. 


“Oh, taffy!” murmured Frances. But Harold 
was respectfully silent at this proof of his big 
sister’s genius; while Priscilla herself blushed 
and dimpled in absolute content, snuggling 
closer to the sister she adored. 

“It is a great pleasure to present to our read- 
ers the following thrilling tale, written by a 
leading author of this country,” announced Jack, 
in tragic tones; and he read the following story: 


THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


Deep sounded the midnight bell far across 
the stately lawn of the old knight’s castle. Far 
and wide nothing was heard, save the lonesome 
hoot of the owl and the silent drip of a ceaseless 
fountain. Lady Clarabelle opened her case- 


‘ment window, and gazed far, far into the night. 


“Alas!” she said in silver tones, and sighed. 
“To-morrow I am to wed the hated baron. To- 
morrow I shall be the miserable possessor of 
five millions in gold and ten broad estates. 
To-morrow I shall wear robes of royal velvet and 
priceless lace. But dearer than either is my 
Roderick. Where can he be? Has he forgot- 
ten his vows and wed another?” 

“Oh, no, never,” answered a voice’ from 
below. “I am here. Behold! My partner, 
Roaring Robert of the Resounding Rockies, 
telegraphed me df thy approaching marriage. 
I had deemed thee false, but these words show 
me that you are not. Hist! I have gold. I 
have discovered a gold mine which yields me a 
hundred dollars a week. What is the wealth of 


the pleasure of listening to me read the first thy hated baron in comparison? What ho! 
number of the Brown Bag. I must request that | Roaring Robert of the Resounding Rockies, 
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fetch up my gallant steed; and we will be far 
away, my lovely dear, before your father gets up 
in the morning, 

Lady Clarabelle let down the rope ladder 
which was hanging in her room in case of fire, 
and was clasped in the arms of Roderick. To- 
gether they roamed the Western prairies, and did 
everything they wanted to. When the hated 
baron came to die, he repented his misdeeds 
and left all his money to Roderick and Clara- 
belle. And they lived happy ever after. 


“Oh, what rubbish!” howled Frances, rather 
rudely. 

“Not at all, not at all,” returned the editor-in- 
chief, judicially. “It shows promise; and what 
we want is variety, variety, my child.” 

Harold, who was’ a bit downcast at the 
exclamation, brightened up at this. “It’s the 
sort of thing girls most always like,” he grum- 
bled. “I thought Jack would think you 
wrote it.” ? 

“We will now have another poem, and finish 
up the strictly literary part of our paper,” re- 
sumed Jack. . 


A WAIL FOR WILHELMINA. 


My cat is dead, 
Alas, alack ! 
I wish that I 
Could have her back. 


She always was 
So clean and white, 
But now she’s bur- 
Ted out of sight. 


I never more 
Can hear her mew: 
I wish that Jip 
Were buried, too. 
For Jip it was 
Who knocked her flat, 
My dear depart- 
Ed Pussy Cat! 


“Well, if that isn’t mean,” shouted Harold in 
honest wrath. “Jip never touched Wilhelmina ; 
and you know it, Frances Brown.” on 

“Well, I couldn’t make her die of old age in 
a poem, could I?” asked» Frances, looking a 
little ashamed of herself. “I don’t really wish 
Jip was buried; but, when you are writing 
poetry, you have to make the words come out 
right somehow.” 

“Well, it’s pretty mean,” growled Harold, 
only partly pacified, indignant at the slight done 


to his favorite puppy, with whom the departed © 


Wilhelmina would have made quick work if it 
had ever come to a contest between them. 

“Oh, that is what they call poetic license,” 
explained the editor. “That is all right; and 
we will now proceed to the reading of some short 
stories, collected from ancient numbers of the 
Christian Register by the youngest member of 
our staff, who may be called our exchange editor.” 

Priscilla sat up very straight and looked im- 


portant. 
HOME STORIES. 


A small Indian boy was required to turn Mrs. 
Hemans’s familiar poem from poetry into prose. 
When he came to the lines 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


imparts Energy. 


When vitality and nerve force have 
become impaired by illness its value 
is wonderful. Induces refreshing sleep. 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


— oe 
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“ A band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore,” 


he interpreted them thus: “The banished musi- 
ae their dog on the coast of New Eng- 


If the bear’s skin is to keep him warm in 
winter, what does he have to keep him cool in 
summer? 


Bicycling is fun all the year round. When it’s 
warm, you coast; and, when it’s cold, you scorch. 


Will you have some oatmeal, Mary?” asked 

\ her mother on Christmas morning. “No, 

mamma,” answered Mary, sweetly: “I will not 
waste my stomach on oatmeal Christmas Day.” 


Not one of the children would have been so 
hard-hearted as not to laugh at Priscilla’s clip- 
pings, and the little editor was delighted with 
the shout of approval that went up. 

“The next issue of our paper will contain 
departments of puzzles, letters from correspond- 
ents, and Advice to Readers; but the present 
number comes to an end with the following in- 
teresting column of News and Notes. I would 
like to say that several items of news here re- 
corded will be a surprise to the individuals who 
listen, but they are expected to say nothing until 
the end.” He then read: — 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Lesterville private school had but twenty- 
five scholars in all grades last week. Measles 
took the rest. A full attendance is hoped for 
soon. 

Mrs. Brown, the wife of Lawyer Brown, our 
respected fellow-citizen, has wisely decided to 
put her children on regular desserts hereafter. 

It is reported that the following shocking 
sentiment was heard in the Brown nursery when 
the measles were at their height: “I can’t have 
any fun unless I’m bad, and I must have fun.” 
[Priscilla hid her face on Helen’s arm.] 

Miss Daisy Vaughan returns from California 
next week Monday; and a tea will be given for 
her by her most intimate friend, Miss Helen 
Brown. [“O Jack, not really? Did mamma 
say so?” broke in Helen. Jack frowned 
severely.] . 

The days are growing longer. 
hair, which ought to be cut. 

Miss Frances Brown’s new party dress has 
been sent home from the dressmaker’s. [Frances 
gave a convulsive start, but settled down again 
quietly. ] 

The Brown Bag is asked to announce that 
Miss Priscilla Brown’s birthday comes next week. 
Smallest favors gratefully received. Dolls not 
yet discarded. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Miss Nora O'Connor has amiably consented 
to allow the Brown Family to make fudge on 
her “clane kitchen range” at the close of this 
meeting. Miss Helen is requested to act as 
Cook-in-Command, and it is moved that we ad- 
journ immediately. 


So is Harold’s 


_ A hubbub of voices greeted this impressive 
close, and a move was made for the kitchen. 

“Tt seems to me you didn’t write much,” said 
Helen a little later. ‘And yet you were the one 
who planned it all.” 

“ Of course not,” replied Jack, grandly.“ Edi- 
tors never write anything themselves. They 
just have to read the stuff other people write.” 


A Little Boy’s Politeness. 


It was raining. An aged lady, who had 
crossed by ferry from Brooklyn to New York, 
looked wistfully across the street to the car she 
wanted to take. She had no umbrella. Her 
arms were full of bundles. A shabby little fel- 
low, carrying a cheap but good umbrella, stepped 
up. “May I see you across, ma’am?” “Thank 
you, dear.” Across the street, she handed him 
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five cents. He declined it, blushing, yet looking 
las if he wanted it. The lady was interested. 
She drew him under an awning, and questioned 
him, to find that his having this umbrella at the 
ferry was a bit of childish enterprise to help his 
mamma. He had paid the seventy-five cents in 
his savings-bank for it, and had already taken in 
[thirty cents by renting his umbrella to gentle- 
men who, like herself, had left their umbrella at 
home. “You're the first old lady,” he said with 
childhood’s candor, “that I’ve taken across — 
and—and I didn’t think it was polite—TI didn’t 
think mamma would like me to charge you.” 
“A child of the poor,” thought his questioner ; 
“but I know from his ways that his mother is a 
lady and a good woman.”— Ez... 


A Boy’s Prayer. 


God who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free 
, To run, to ride, to swim : 
Not when the sense is dim, 
But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember him : 
Take the thanks of a boy.” 
— Henry Charles Beeching. 


A Doll Story. 


When I was a little girl, mamma gave me a 
large doll. This new dolly was very pretty; for 


she had round, rosy cheeks, bright blue eyes, 


and black curly hair,— of course, make-believe 


hair, for she had a china head and a kid body. 


My dolly, when mamma gave her to me, was 
dressed in a gown of lovely blue silk and a cun- 
ning white apron trimmed with lace; and upon 
her feet were some little black kid shoes, or 
“ankle-ties.” Oh, how I loved dear pretty dolly! 

I could_not think of a name nice enough for 
my precious china baby until one Saturday after- 
noon, when school did not keep, mamma took me 
to a “show,” where I saw some “little people,” 
pretty little dwarf people. I well remember 
Tom Thumb and Lavinia Warren—a tiny grown- 
up man and a tiny grown-up woman, not much 
larger than good-sized dolls. _On the way home, 
I said, “O mamma, I am going to name my dolly 
Lavinia Warren!” 

Near the house where I lived when a little 
girl there was a stone wall; and I loved to go out 
there with Lavinia in my arms, and climb up and 
sit on the wall, and look off at the fields of green 
grass, and watch the little birds hopping about 
in the trees, and gaze up at the broad blue sky 
beyond the tree-tops. 

I was a very little girl, you know, and mamma 
often told me I was careless and forgetful. 
Therefore, I must have been naughty sometimes, 
and not have tried to remember to “hold on 
tight” to anything I had in my hands. 

I know you will say, “How could you have 
been so forgetful!” when I tell you that one 
day I dropped poor Lavinia Warren upon the 
wall, and her pretty pink face, with her blue 
eyes and black curly hair, was “smashed” on the 
stones! Oh,howIcried! Iran tomamma, cry- 
ing and sobbing, “Lavinia Warren’s broke!” 
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Mamma took me in her lap, and said: “ Don’t 
cry, my little girl! Crying won't mend Lavinia’s 
head.” And then she took me by the hand, and 
went with me to the spot where headless Lavinia 
was lying. Her dear little kid arms and her little 
upturned feet, and her pretty face all scattered 
about her, caused me to cry more than ever. I 
shall never forget that sight! 

Mamma bought me another dolly, but this new 
one had a wooden head. I was fond of her. 
Still, I never loved her as I did dear Lavinia 
Warren. But I have always remembered since 
that sad mishap, to “hold on tight.” Mamma 
said I would not forget again, and I have not. 
Ray Laurance, in Little Folks. 


A Noble Dog. 


A gentleman recently sold his villa just out- 
side Paris to move into a flat within the city 
walls. On leaving the country, he parted with 
his Danish boarhound, too big an animal for a 
Paris flat, to a gamekeeper of the district. The 
new owner found the cost of keeping so big a 
dog too great. He decided to be rid of him. 
With this idea he took the dog out in a boat to 
the middle of the neighboring Marne, tied a 
stone to his neck, and pushed him over. But 
the stone came untied, and the Dane swam after 
the boat. The gamekeeper struck the poor dog 
with an oar, so that the water was dyed with 
blood; but still the Dane swam after the boat. 
Enraged at this persistency, the gamekeeper 
rose and swung his oar to strike the Dane again, 
so violently this time that he overbalanced and 
fell into the water. The gamekeeper could not 
swim, and must have been drowned, had not the 
noble Dane come to the rescue and held him up 
till he managed to clamber into the boat again. 
A revulsion of feeling took place. The game- 
keeper bound up the wound in the dog’s head, 
and he now says that death alone shall part him 
from his hound.— Le Zemps. 


47 OU would like the lamp- 

chimneys that do not 
amuse themselves by pop- 
ping at inconvenient times, 
wouldn’t you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more. than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” — they don't 
break from heat, not one in a 
hundred ; a chimney lasts for 


years sometimes. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 
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Good News. 


Heroes. 


We read on many a glowing page 
Of men whose lofty heritage 

Was valor in the shock and stress 
Of red war’s mad ungodliness. 


These have marched bravely, side by side, 
And wrought their cruel fratricide. 

With pitiless will their hands have hurled 
Ruin and death upon the world. 


We call these heroes, and we cry 
Their glory to the silent sky ; 

And in glad days of peace we save 
Our garlands for the soldier’s grave. 


Are these the only heroes, then, 

These who were fearless, faithful, when 
War, with imperious command, 
Ravaged some fruitful mother-land? 


Nay, though we honor them, we know 
Life may burn high with modest glow, 
And in all strenuous paths of fate 
Strong hearts of heroes throb elate,— 


Strong hearts, true hearts, that long to give 
Their strength to others, hearts that live 

In some divine, unselfish plan 

Which builds the brotherhood of man. 


The fire of mercy dews their eyes,— 
A fire that never fails or dies; 

And theirs is one immortal creed, — 
Love blossoms in a gentle deed. 


— George Edgar Montgomery, in Harper's Weekly, 


Perfect Men. 


Dr. Brockway’s very important address be- 
fore the Twentieth Century Club opens up 
more than one important subject, to which 
new attention ought to be called on every 
occasion. 

To begin, Dr. Brockway insists that we 
put the cart before the horse, when we insist, 
as we really do, on the development of the 
brain before we take care of the development 
of the body. 

This folly has always had more than its 
fair chance. All the. morbid dreams and 
abortive schemes of religiosity illustrate it. 
Any system in which monks, to save their 
souls, got out of bed in the middle of the 
night and proceeded hither or thither in their 
devotions, is a part of it. But it showed 
itself most recklessly for our race, English 
or American, in the era of what Lord 
Brougham called the ‘‘march of intellect.’ 
He and his coadjutors, Miss Martineau among 
the rest, are responsible for many of its 
follies. And on'our side: of the ocean it 
shone out to the misery of more than one 
generation, in the absurdities of Horace 
Mann’s predecessors, not to say of Horace 
Mann himself. 

It is the folly which sets knowledge above 
wisdom and instruction above education. Its 
votaries really supposed that, if a commu- 
nity were only perfectly well up in the multi- 
plication-table and in what can be got out 
of the multiplication-table, the kingdom of 
God would immediately come. 

In this they were wrong. It will not come 
on any such terms. 

And now Mr. Brockway, who understands 
and knows some sides of the business of 
education, comes in, a little unexpectedly, to 
say that a sound body is a necessity, if you 
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would have a sound mind and a virtuous 
man. rt 

It is to be wished that the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, before whom Dr. Brockway spoke, 
may arrange for another address by some ex- 
pert, who will frighten us all by showing 
how weak are those bodily frames to which 
we are intrusting the business of our pretty 
new century. Let him tell us what good 
comes and what harm from stimulating the 
brain work of girls, between the ages of 
twelve and seventeen, when they ought to be 
growing in physical strength, as they would 
be, were they brought up as Miss Diana Ver- 
non was. 

In his next lecture this gentleman might 
give us some statistics, I do not say of the 
average strength, but of the average weak- 
ness, of the Boston boy, who blacks the 
boots at the stations or sells the newspapers 
in the streets. Well-to-do Boston was well 
pleased a few years ago, when it was authori- 
tatively announced that the Boston boy of 
our crack schools—the Boston and Roxbury 
Latin Schools, the Hopkinson and Noble 
Schools—was taller, stronger, and better set 
up than the English boy of the same age at 
Winchester or Harrow or Eton or Rugby. 
Yes! And this is all right. These boys 
have a better climate, better air, better food, 
better drink, better laws, and a better govern- 
ment, on the whole, than their English rivals. 
But, when the same authorities came to tell 
us of the average boy in the grammar schools 
of Boston, they had no such rosy report to 
offer. The boys there, who are by this time 
the men who do the fighting and the voting, 
the buying and the selling, were not up to 
the average standard of our higher grade 
schools as of similar schools in England. 

This is simply wrong. There is an old- 
fashioned Greek book, of which they have 
a manuscript still legible in Trinity College 
in Cambridge. It contains an original letter, 
written nearly nineteen hundred years ago by 
Paul of Tarsus, still remembered as the man 
who undertook the turning of Europe over, and 
succeeded. In this letter he gives his notion 
of education. He says that our business 
with these boys is to turn them out ‘‘full- 
grown men.’’ They are to be perfect in 
body, mind, and soul; and he presents the 
highest known standard of such perfection as 
the standard in our education. 

Dr. Brockway’s advice calls us back to 
Paul’s theory, in the business of physical 
culture. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Preachers and Teachers. 


In my early ministry I made one of the 
many mistakes of my life, which I will here 
put on record for the benefit of the youngsters 
of to-day. I received a request from an old 
friend that I would take into my family a 
fine young fellow of fourteen years old or 
thereabouts, and take the training of him 
until he entered college. I made the great 
mistake of declining the proposal. And I 
have been sorry almost ever since that I did 
decline. 

It was a fit companion to a similar mistake 
which I had made a few years before, on 
leaving college. An American commodore 
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asked me to go’around the world with him, 


_|and I declined that proposal. 


I suppose, in both instances, that I had a 
boy’s hurry to ‘‘get to work.’’ Perhaps I 
thought that the world needed me very much, 
and that I must hurry to restore it from what- 
ever faint it was in, or supposed to be in. 

The truth was, as I now know, in the case 
where I refused the offered pupil, that, if I 
had been studying with him and trying to 
teach him, I should have done myself a great 
deal of good, whether I did him any or not. 
For I should then have not only carried on 
the line of what is strictly parish work, but 
I should perforce have been obliged to think 
with the thoughts and look with the ambi- 
tions of a spirited young man. I should 
have been taken out of the monotony, if you 
please to call it so, which sometimes haunts 


every young minister’s life; and, whether I 


would or not, I should have been obliged to 
soar with some of the angels and archangels. 

It is observable, as one reads the lives of 
some of the best men in England, that they 
have been at once teachers of the young and 
preachers to rural congregations. And it 
seems to me that the habit of the English 
educators, of placing at the heads of their 
great schools clergymen who have won their 
spurs and proved their ability in parish work, 
teaches a great deal. 

Why should we not, more often than we 
do, renew that invaluable experience of Dr. 
Allen at Northboro? As one looks back upon 
the century, one remembers the Northboro 
school as one remembers Rugby and Round 
Hill. Here was this devoted Christian 
preacher, who included in his parish perhaps 
a dozen fine boys from different parts of New 
England. The work was good for them and 
good for him, and it has proved good for the 
world. 

And, again, should we-not often have a 
better chance to put an all-around man in 
charge of one of our high schools or endowed 
academies if, instead of choosing him merely 
from the too narrow ranks of competent 
schoolmasters, we could appoint for the gen- 
eral oversight of such a school a man of uni- 
versity training, with the broad outlook 
which ought to belong to the minister of a 
parish? In many cases where we now have 
difficulty in finding the proper head-master 
for such an academy, we have a head-master 
at hand in the well-equipped minister of the 
parish. Nay, very possibly, this minister is 
the chairman of the committee who is hunt- 
ing for a head-master. 

I know three or four academies in New 
England where I could wish that they would 
choose as the superintendent, with the duty of 
passing in the school an hour a day in each 
of the five school-days, the man who at the 
same time is one of the ministers of the town. 

\ Epwarp E. HAtLeg. 


Correspondence. 


... [Here is a letter from South Dakota 
which shows that some of the views in this 
column as to land are not Utopian. What 
the writer says with regard to the transfer of 
families is specially important and interest- 
ing.] ‘‘Three years ago, when it became 


clear that the Bureau of Home Finding for 


Se 
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Chicago poor, of which I was secretary, 
would meet with no support financially be- 
yond a paltry $30 a month for maintenance, 
—this having been the average for four years, 


_—I came here, where I took some time ago 


four hundred acres of government land, and 
made a home for myself. We landed here 
almost penniless, and worked our way-along, 
not going in debt, until now we have eleven 
head of cattle, three horses, several hogs, and 
hens, and generally are equipped for farm- 
ing, with sufficient land under cultivation 
and the necessary buildings. [‘We’ means 
the writer, his wife, and ten children.] 
Meanwhile we have changed the wording of 
our message to the unemployed of our con- 
gested cities; and, instead of saying, ‘Do 
go to the country,’ we now say, ‘Come, and 
do as we do.’ ‘Come!’ is better than ‘Go!’ 
and friendly papers are passing the word 
along. Of course, we cannot do a great deal, 


but take pleasure in doing a little genuine 


work. Up to the present we have had little 
time or thought to spare, but we will give it 
more attention from now on. I have the 
heartiest co-operation of the Chicago Bureau 
of Charities and my former directors. The 
Country Side, and that by correspondence 
mainly, is the only share I assume,—home 
finding, and that for families only. There 
is no provision for the transplanting of fami- 
lies: orphans and youths are looked after by 
other organizations. Yet, to my mind, the 
family is the most important whenever it is 
practicable to help it by transplanting it to 
some country home, as farm help or ten- 
aut is. 

. . . **Our readers in Boston and the neigh- 
borhood should bear in mind the quarterly 
meeting of the Lend a Hand Clubs, which 
will be held at the Bulfinch Place Chapel, on 
Saturday, the 2d of February. The clubs 
represented will present their reports; and the 
afternoon will be given to addresses on differ- 
ent subjects of public interest, in which the 
several clubs or the united society are inter- 
ested.’’... 


From Ottawa, the Capital City of 
Canada. 


The bells are tolling, the flags are half mast, 
the people bow their heads in sorrow, our noble 
queen is dead. And what a real queen Victoria 
has been! How the words “her Gracious 
Majesty” fit her! Men of sixty, whose hairs are 
gray, cannot remember when they did not sing 
“God save the Queen.” What beauty and 
worth her life has given its poor words! Never 
in the past was it sung as it has been in Vic- 
toria’s reign, and with such heart and feeling. 
Nor is the future to have it sung as we 
have sung from the cradle to old age. 

Her person has been the power at the centre 
of the motley British Empire, giving it unity. 
Her motherly life, wherever the English people 
dwell on the face of the earth, has deepened the 
family life. As queen, her strict observance 
of the Constitution has laid deep the founda- 
tions of true democracy. 

She loved peace, but has had many wars. 
The days when her sun should have set in a 
clear sky are ablaze in blood-like red. 

“We pray, and pray we must, that, in all that 
has made her the greatest of England’s queens 


she may still reign, the ideal to inspire our 


Saxon race to justice, and to that service of 


humanity which alone makes a people great. 


The people of Canada, in their capital city, 
and from ocean to ocean, honored sincerely 
their queen \in life. They mourn’ her loss 
in the same deep sincerity. “God save the 
Queen” will sing itself for long time to come 
in their hearts, even when their lips frame the 
words “God save the King.” 

ALBERT WALKLEY, 


Theodore Parker.” 


The reconciliation of hard manual labor with 
severe intellectual strain seemed never to 
trouble Parker, as it did Hawthorne at Brook 
Farm, and Emerson, when he found even a 
mild addiction to the hoeing of beans to untune 
him for discoursing about “the Oversoul.” 
Perhaps this is but one more evidence that 
Parker’s organism was not predominantly cere- 
bral, or one experiencing a need of its exclusive 
forces for the delicate and complex processes of 
thought and creative imagination, but, on the 
contrary, practical, diffusive, and rough-and- 
ready. Few meditative philosophers or high- 
strung poets have ever been able to endure the 
strain of ploughing and harvesting, while at the 
same time writing ‘Critiques of the Pure Rea- 
son” or inditing lyrics. It was the attempt at 
this which broke down poor Burns and precipi- 
tated him into the chronic nervous headaches 
and abysses of despondency that wrecked his 
life. 

Theodore Parker, however, stood the proc- 
ess gloriously. On one and the same day 
he could do the manual work of a farm laborer 
and the mental work of three or four average 
college students. If he wanted a Latin grammar 


to begin his amo, amas, on, he could pick. 


half a bushel of huckleberries, stride off ten 
miles afoot with them to Boston, sell them, buy 
his grammar there, tramp back with it, and 
before he went to bed that night master the 
conjugations of all the regular -verbs, along 
with the most glaring idiosyncrasies of large 
numbers of the more flagrant irregular ones. 
His appetite for books was all-devouring and 
his memory simply prodigious,— however scepti- 
cally one may feel inclined to cry, “Credat 
Judaeus Apella!” over the statement of his 
biographer, that he could repeat a poem of 
1,000 to 1,500 lines after a single reading. How- 
ever, at this date the age of miracles was not 
yet passed for Parker, so that this had better 
be said with some reserves. 

For two or three years after leaving Harvard 
College without a degree,—the dire penalty of 
poverty, not of lack of iron industry,—Theodore 
Parker spent several years in teaching in Boston 
and Watertown, where the strain of school work 
was relieved by “unbending his mind,” after the 
manner of Sarah Battles, over Cicero, Tacitus, 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Pindar, Theocritus, 
Bion, Moschus, as well as by becoming en- 
gaged to be married, and by laying the founda- 
tions of a transcendental system of philosophy 
through the reading of Cousin, Jouffroy, and 
Coleridge. The picking up, by the wayside, of 
a new language seems never to have been more 
to him than a trifling incident of the educational 
tramp. Accordingly, when he entered the Cam- 


bridge Divinity School in April, 1834, he had 


*Extracts from a review of John W. Chadwick’s biog- 
raphy of Theodore Parker by Rev. F rancis Tiffany, im 
the New World. : 


been heard of in advance as a “hard student 
and voracious reader, possibly somewhat isolated 
by intense preoccupation with his books.” As 
yet everything was chaotic in his mind: “the 
spirit of organized knowledge had not begun to 
move upon the face of the waters.” 

Among the students of the school, it was 
Parker’s rare good fortune now to be thrown 
into intimate association with a set of young 
men who—though far his inferiors in mass and 
elemental force of character—answered much 
more emphatically than himself to the accepted 
definition of the “thoroughbred.” 
ber were Cyrus A. Bartol, later on Boston’s lyri- 
cal preacher; Charles T. Brooks, who looked as 
though just stepped out of a Fra Angelico 
picture, and who lived accordingly ; Christopher 
Cranch, poet and painter; Henry W. Bellows, 
ultimate inspiring and depressing leader of the 
Unitarian body, according as the mood was on 
him for donning the white plume of Navarre or 
the funereal sables of Hamlet; 
Sears, mystic writer of the hymn, “Calm on 
the listening ear of night.” 
fine discrimination of intellectual and esthetic 
values, and sense of proportion, here were men 
far in advance of the as yet somewhat rustic, 
awkward, self-directed, and turned-loose-in-the 
pasture young farmer’s son, of Lexington; while, 
in amount of promising elemental chaos, seeth- 
ing with potential forces out of which to 
evolve a coming county or state, they were no 
more to be named in the same day with him 
than a neat, well-cultivated garden with a virgin 
prairie lying broad in the fostering sun and with 
its six feet underneath of wheat-and-maize-gen- 
erating soil. 

In tracing the development of Parker’s mind 
during his course in the Cambridge Divinity 
School, Mr. Chadwick makes it clear that here 
was a man not so much an intuitionalist by in- 
stinct of birth and native breed—always except- 
ing the matter of his mother’s conception of 
conscience and the true inward significance of 
his ancestor, Captain Parker’s fire-arm—as what 
might be called an intuitionalist on compulsion. 
That is; he had to fight his way out through the 
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thickets to what he finally championed as the 
self-evidencing, first-hand, and forever undeniable 
perceptions of the soul, any failure to recognize 
which on sight he was often tempted to pro- 
nounce the mark of an idiot or a hypocrite ora 
knave, or, most probably, of all three. Very 
curious is it to observe how tentatively and 
slowly he wrought his way out, by what he 
called processes of reasoning, to positions which 
a mind like Emerson’s took in at a glance. 
Emerson never went through a pathetic life- 
and-death struggle over the question of miracles 
or of the true seat of the authority of truth. 
Such questionings fell away from him like the 
last year’s withered leaves from the push of the 
new year’s buds. “A conversion by miracle is a 
profanation of the soul,” he cried. Truth is its 
own witness, and the way in which all things 
come to pass is open to all eyes. Therefore, as 
well look to the stars in a Baedeker guide-book 
for warrant of authority to believe in the divine 
beauty of the Sistine Madonna as to a miracu- 
lously attested document to establish the spirit- 
ual validity of any genuine revelation of a saint. 

It was not so with Parker. He was long 
hampered with questions of evidences and testi- 
mony and authentic manuscripts and inherited 
tradition, and must painfully wade through no 
end of bulky “Introductions to the Old and New 
Testaments” before he would permit his own 
reason to speak in its natural voice and be its 
own “yea, yea,” and “nay, nay.” When it did 
finally speak, and with tremendous emphasis, 
the verdict it delivered was in the name of 
what he would have called—and no doubt 
very rightly—immediate intuition,—an im- 
promptu that could not be got ready at once. 
Only for long he could not see the wood for the 
trees. The intuition would not intuit, till a vast 
amount of subsidiary matter had been disposed 
of that lumbered up his understanding and in- 
terfered with his seeing through his own eyes. 


Then, at once, however, the forces of his vol- 


canic nature leaped to the front. The fire 
burned within him. “Whereas I was once 
blind, now I see!” was not enough for him. 
All the blind shall see this handwriting of God 
written in letters of fire across the very firma- 
ment! In other words, here was a passionate 
humanitarian rather than a recluse seer like 


Emerson. Not for him the quiet unfolding of 
the dawn. Nay, we must hurry it with bon- 
fires ! 


All this laborious process, so adequately de- 
scribed by his biographer, prepares the reader’s 
way for a clear understanding of Parker’s subse- 
quent career. He was born for trouble with his 
ministerial brethren as the sparks fly upward. 
Perhaps their intuitions would have evidenced 
themselves as by nature as strong and clear as 
his own, had they dared to give them play. 
But this they did not. They lacked the dower 
of his Martin Luther courage, his flame of 
heroic passion to go to Worms though every 
tile on the roofs were a separate devil. Alas! 
there were too many tiles of this pattern on the 
roofs, and even of dragon-mouthed gargoyles, 
if not to frighten average intuition out of all its 
proprieties, at any rate out of all assurance of 
permanent settlement over any desirable parish. 
Here, then, were good, cultivated, refined, kindly, 
useful, and excellent men, whose moral and spirit- 
ual intuitions years later became precisely the 
same as Parker’s, when tempted out by a more 
genial environment for unfolding than that fur- 
nished by the still-benighted and thawing and 
freezing parishioners of those former days. 
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But they were as afraid of Martin Luthers as 
Most people 
Nine-tenths even 
of the trained soldiers of an army—so declare 


ever Erasmus or Melanchthon. 
are. Why affect to deny it! 


the best military authorities—are at heart timid, 


and, when the fire grows very hot, will slip be- 
In the order 


hind a tree if they get a chance to. 
of nature, heroes of the breed that fairly revel 


in being shot at are rare, though providentially 


dowered with the goad of a towering and gall- 


ing scorn of all such as do not share a kindred 
“D—n you, do you want to live for- 


passion. 
ever?” cried in extreme of exasperation Freder- 
ick the Great to his grenadiers when, on one 


occasion, they shrank back before the hell blast 


of a withering fire. “Mutatis mutandis”; and, 
eliminating the profanity, this might well 
enough stand for Theodore Parker’s attitude 
of towering scorn toward the recalcitrant grena- 
diers in the ranks of his brethren in the minis- 
try. Passionate lover of immortality as he was, 
he did not believe that this was the true “sic itur 
ad astra” method. ... 

To know what was actually going on in Bos- 
ton or in the whole nation, said Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, it was only necessary to go into 
the Melodeon or Music Hall on a Sunday 
morning, and listen to Theodore Parker. Here 
stood a man in whose sight actual life, as lived 
from day to day, was the grand educator of the 
human race, by its standards and practices 
ennobling or debasing the common mind. 


Preachers false to truth, politicians juggling 


with principle, lawyers winning cases by defeat- 


ing justice, merchants massing wealth by traffic- 
ing in the bodies or souls of their fellow- 
creatures, real estate owners extorting cruel 
rents out of the squalor, suffocation, and pesti- 


lential fevers of pig-sty tenements,— these, and 
all the more if high in office or social standing, 
were to be haled before the tribunal of justice 


and outraged mercy, and publicly judged and 


sentenced in the sight of all mankind. Equally, 
every noble life, every generous benefaction, 
every high sacrifice to duty, was to be signalled 
and greeted with salvos of cordial applause. 
The day of judgment shall no longer be post- 
poned to some far-away supernatural court, 
before which nine-tenths of the culprits do not 
know and do not care whether they shall ever 
be cited or not, but be set up now and here 
where they will care,— at any rate, where others 
shall learn the everlasting laws of glory and 
shame through living illustrations, halo-crowned 
or scaffold-gibbeted. 


Theodore Parker was, in the main, a very 
happy man, and so a very optimistic man, re- 
joicing in God, in the beauty of the every-day 
world, and in a triumphant assurance of the 
final glorious outcome of the creation. All the 
more for this —that others likewise might be 
happy — was he born to be an heroic and _pas- 
sionate fighter, and for long to make himself, 
as he phrased it, the “worst hated man” in 
America,—a claim, however, which Garrison 
might fairly have disputed with him. He 
would not let evil in any shape alone, and 
hence #/ae lachrymae. The hate thus engen- 
dered has, however, long since passed away; and 
he will go down to posterity in the front rank 
of the rational moral and religious heroes of 
America. Mr. Chadwick is highly to be con- 
gratulated on having become Parker’s probably 
final biographer, through doing his work in a 
way at once so fascinating to the general reader 
and so thoroughly painstaking and accurate in 
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view of the demands of more scholarly minds 
that it will never need to be done over again. 
The book makes it abundantly plain why and 
how Theodore Parker cleared up the stagnant 
theological and moral atmosphere of the whole 
land, and made it for the first time possible to 
thousands of once spiritual asthmatics to draw 
in deep, invigorating lungfuls of tonic oxygen. 


Charles Carroll Everett. 


Dr. Everett was born June 19, 1829, Bruns- 
wick, Me.* After his graduation at Bowdoin 
College (in 1850), he spent a number of years 
in study and teaching. One year (1851-52) he 
passed in Berlin, devoting himself chiefly to 
the study of philosophy. At Bowdoin he took 
several courses in medicine, and for four years 
was instructor (two years tutor, two years pro- 
fessor) and librarian in the college. During 
these years his thought had turned definitely 
toward a religious vocation; and in 1858 he en- 
tered the Harvard Divinity School, graduating 
there the following year. The next ten years 
he spent as minister of the Independent Con- 
gregation (Unitarian) Church in Bangor, 
Me. In 1869 he was called to Harvard Uni- 
versity to fill a chair of theology in the Divinity 
School, and this position he occupied the rest of 
his life. From 1878 on he was dean of the 
Divinity School. 

It appears that just after leaving college Mr. 
Everett was uncertain as to his line of work. 
He taught French and German, but he had no 
special fondness for linguistic study. His in- 
terest in medicine seems not to have been strong 
or enduring. 
was very soon attracted toward philosophy. His 
first publication, “The Science of Thought” 
(1869), dealt with the general laws which con- 
trol all human thinking. But this book also 
shows that he did not look on philosophy as the 
final and highest construction of thought. In 
his examination of logical processes he turns 
constantly to theology, which, as he afterward 
declared, seemed to him to be the final outcome 
and flowering of philosophic inquiry. The book 
just mentioned was produced while he was still 
acting as minister of the Bangor church. His 
call to a chair of theology fixed definitely his 
line of work. From this time on he devoted him- 
self to the investigation of the philosophic prob- 
lems which underlie religious belief, or, rather, to 
the exposition of religious belief as based on the 
results of philosophy.t 

He divided his work in the Divinity School 
into two courses: one on theology proper, and 
the other on the theological conceptions of the 
great East Asiatic religions. In both courses his 
object was to arrive at conclusions of universal 
and permanent value. He defended theology 
against the assaults that were constantly made 
onit. While, he said, religion is the concern of 
the heart, it must rest on convictions of truth, 
and these must admit of scientific statement. 


* Richard Everett came, in 1636, from Watertown, 


England, to Dedham, Mass., and in this vicini repre- 
sentatives of the family have remained up to the pres- 
ent day. Moses Everett was a Unitarian clergyman in 


Dorchester. His brother Oliver was the father of Edward 
Everett, Ebenezer, the son of Moses, and the father of 
Charles Carroll Everett, settled in Brunswick, where he 
practised law. He married Miss Prince (of a Massachusetts 
family), who is described as a woman of exceptional in- 
tellec gifts. 


t When he entered the Divinity Faculty, Dr. Oliver 
Stearns was professor of theology and dean, Dr. Hedge 
was lecturer on ecclesiastical history, and Dr. Clarke 
lecturer on natural igion. Rev. E. J. Yo was 
Heacogk Prue of Hebrew, and taught the New ita- 
men’ le 


It is evident, however, that he - 
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There must be a science of religion, and this is 
theology. 
Dr. Everett’s enthusiastic idealism, at once 
learned, precise, and natural, made him an in- 
spiring teacher. His hearers in the class-room 
were of various types. In the college he was 
known as a philosopher, in the Divinity School 
as a theologian. His philosophy and his theol- 
ogy were in fact one; and the thousands of 
young men who, in the course of the thirty years 
of his professional service, listened to his lect- 
ures, found themselves impelled toward that 
unity of conception which formed the centre of 
his thought. His theological students belonged 
to various religious bodies and represented 
various shades of religious belief; and it is the 
testimony of them all that they receive from 
him not the construction of a particular creed, 
but general illumination of thought and enthu- 
siasm for religion. The same characteristics 
appear in his sermons and public lectures. 
There was always a philosophical coloring in 
what he said, or, rather, his presentation rested 
on a philosophic basis; but the philosophy did 
not appear in technical shape. Every statement 
was simple and clear; and the arrangement was 
strictly logical, though the catchwords of logic 
were suppressed. His style was calm and per- 
suasive. He did not antagonize opinions differ- 
ent from his own, but presented his view posi- 
tively, and in such a way as usually swept away 
objections and carried his hearers with him. 

Of the engaging personality of the man, his 
whole-heartedness, his fine sympathy, his de- 
lightful humor, we cannot here speak in detail. 
His life was an illustration of the principles in- 
culcated in his teaching. He lived truly in that 
pure atmosphere of religion which he regarded 
as the end and outcome of the world—C. 2. 
Toy, in the New World. 


Prof. Boros’s Report of the Seventy- 
fifth Anniversary. 


The following extracts from the report of 
Prof. Boros, presented to the Representative 
Consistory of the Hungarian Unitarian Church, 
are translations prepared by Prof. Boros him- 
self from a number of long articles printed by 
him in the Unitdérius Kézliny, of which he is 
editor. Files of the paper are received at the 
Unitarian Building, but it is impossible to iden- 
tify the articles about America except by the 
occurrence in them of familiar proper names. 
It is interesting to note that a motto of Dr. 
Hale’s, translated into Hungarian, is placed at 
the head of the new century edition. There is 
also a translation in Hungarian of one of Rev, 
Samuel A. Eliot’s articles in the Register. 


“When I think back on those several meetings 
which I had the pleasure to attend, I should 
like to be perfectly at my liberty to speak of 
them with fire and enthusiasm, as my spirit 


~ moves me to speak. My mission will have an 


actual success only in that case I am able to 
realize before you and make you to feel that 
enthusiasm and noble high spirit which was felt 
there. I wish I could bring that spirit down 
upon the Hungarian Unitarians either in the 
shape of a dove or of tongues of fire. I should 
like to be able to do this in order to make those 
of my Hungarian coreligionists, whose zeal is 
lessened, be stronger, to make the cowards be- 
come brave, and those who are wavering to stand 
up steadfast and become strong like a rock. 

“It is unspeakable what a great effect has the 


communion of so many first-class men and 
women. Nobody could escape this effect, and 
it seemed that each one spoke of it encouraged 
and satisfied. The Americans owned the good 
result to the presence of so many foreigners, 
and we knew that it was the outcome of the 
good zeal and energy of the American Unita- 
Tians. 

“Everybody was convinced that we reached a 
new starting-point in the history of Unitarianism. 
Everybody returned to his or her home with the 
decision that he or she will do more than before. 

“The presentation of the foreign delegates 
on Tuesday morning was received from their 
speeches, though everybody spoke in his own 
tongue. What a glorious mixture! What dif- 
ferences and still what a magnificent harmony! 

“Mr. Eliot was excellently successful in describ- 
ing the country, religion, or person of the dele- 
gate in a few appropriate words. 

“The Hungarian delegate, here as well as in 
the other meetings, saw with satisfaction and 
pride that our Church received a great respect 
and honor, due to her age and to that great de- 
votion which, if needed, went as far as martyr- 
dom. In that grand building [Tremont Temple] 
the Hungarian Unitarian Church was subject to 
special discussion, not only as Unitarian, but 
also as Magyar. 

“This flag, which I brought’ away and which I 
hand over asa pleasant memorial of that meeting, 
showed the name of Francis David in golden 
characters in that grand building. In two great 
circles made up of the names of forty-two Uni- 
tarian worthies, the very first was that of Francis 
David. I am not going to relate all those 
names, because, though the names of Channing, 
Parker, Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, J. Free- 
man Clarke, and others are known to us, yet 
each one of them demands from us more than a 
simple mentioning of the name; and this we 
must give them. 

“Our Hungarian national pride also received 
full satisfaction at this luminous meeting. 
When the secretary introduced me at the din- 
ner, he referred also to the great name of Louis 
Kossuth, when that great assembly stood up as 
one man,—up for Hungary, up for the country of 
liberty. 


“The organization of an International Council 
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was the most important of all the meetings as 
regards the future, 
“The idea was realized to a great extent at 


these meetings, since we had representatives 


from Japan, India, Hungary, Gérmany, Norway, 
and England. 

‘I was perhaps most surprised by the work of 
the Women’s Alliance, because I had never ex- 
perienced anything like this. About two thou- 
sand women were present. This is a compara- 
tively young society, created by women and kept 
up by women. The whole country is joined 
together through several societies. Its aim is 
grand and glorious,—the spread of religious 
belief, the manifestation of love in church, 
society, and workshops.” 


What is the Mission of the Sunday- 
school ? 


From A MoTHER’s STANDPOINT. 


BY M. R. H. 


The mission of the Sunday-school, as I take 
it, is to quicken the spiritual life of the children, 
to instruct them in the fundamental principles 
of religion, to instill in their;young minds love 
and reverence for truth and goodness, and to lay 
the foundation for building strong and noble 
characters. As to why children do not flock in 
large numbers to our Sunday-schools, I cannot 
undertake to explain. One lady suggests that 
the homes nowadays are so attractive that 
children and young people prefer to lounge in a 
luxurious parlor, enjoying the latest books and 
periodicals, to coming to church and Sunday- 
school. 

Books certainly are a source of great happi- 
ness, and satisfy the mind and intellect as little 
else can; but our children are not all mind, and 
the soul even of a little child is athirst with 
cravings which cannot be quenched by books or 
fine furniture. Religion is the supreme need of 
every human soul. Though a soul may not 
recognize this need, it is there all the same, and 
some day, in some trying hour, will clamor 
aloud for satisfaction. 

I cannot understand children not wishing to 
go to church or Sunday-school. My children 


GREEN AND GOLD. 


A new bedstead looms up on the 1goI 


horizon. It is so beautiful that we believe it 
will retire the brass bedsteads in many Boston 
houses. 


It has a “pattern ” frame in moss green and 


gold, the ornaments being fashioned with flow- 
ing lines, suggesting the swirl of the sea. 
chills are extra large,—twice the size of the 
rosettes of a brass bed. It has the extension 
foot and twin castors, ; 


The 


We have placed seven patterns of these 


new bedsteads on our floors, and they are attracting much attention by their five coats 


of baked enamel and gold-leaf decoration. 


We have them in all sizes. They are more 


artistic than brass, and cost only half as much. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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have always been taught that the church is the 
best possible place, and that the best possible 
people are to be met there. Consequently, it 
would be disgraceful not to wish to go. 

The commingling together, the sense of awe 
and mystery, the music and responses, appeal 
to their hearts in a way of which we little 
dream. Children cannot express their deepest 
emotions, and like ourselves are sometimes 
ashamed of showing enthusiasm in a good 
cause. 

Sometimes I ask my boys of eleven and 
thirteen what they learned at Sunday-school. 
The answer will often be, “Oh, nothing,” or 
“Nothing much”; but later I find them looking 
up averse or asking a question about some- 
thing the teacher has said. 

One of the most successful Sunday-schools I 
ever knew was that of Rev. C. G. Ames of 
Philadelphia. Not large as to numbers: it 
was a small and struggling church,—met first in 
a-hall, then in an old meeting-house on Spring 
Garden Street, now grown into a handsome and 
commodious structure. The exercises began in 
the Sunday-school-room at the same time as the 
church services; and at sermon time teachers 
and scholars filed softly in, and took their places 
in seats reserved for them at the rear of the 
church. Mr. Ames’s morning service was spe- 
cially adapted for the Sunday-school. An even- 
ing service was held for adults, but “children of 
a larger growth” could learn just as much as the 
smaller ones from the quaint and picturesque 
wisdom of Mr. Ames, The preacher’s personal- 
ity was winning, his language earnest and tell- 
ing in its simplicity. Then Mr. Ames knew 
personally every child in the church, and, like 
the Master of old, often took them in his arms 
and blessed them. Should one be absent two 
Sundays in succession, inquiries were made as 
to the cause. Therefore, each child felt it in- 
cumbent on himself to be present. Again, they 
loved to come; and this is especially a point I 
want to make. If parents bring up their chil- 
dren habitually to go to Sunday-school, and not 
allow them to stay away for every little excuse, 
children will soon learn to go naturally and will- 
ingly. Habit becomes duty, duty becomes 
habit. In the Sunday-school are formed friend- 
ships and attachments which often last through 
life- 

What can be more beautiful and inspiring 
than the New Testament, the book of Isaiah, 
the Psalms, the book of Job, or what more in- 
teresting than the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ? 
And many other parts, if read understandingly, 
will be found full of profit. Bible verses learned 
in youth cling to one through life, and are the 
consolation of old age. Unitarians are too apt 
to want to stand alone; but there come times 
in all lives when one lies helpless and appalled 
beneath a crushing blow, a severe bereavement, 
perfidy of friends, a lingering, hopeless mal- 
ady,— something that no earthly power can 
help, no money can mitigate or friends assuage. 
In such hours of sorrow how restful to realize 
that “the eternal God is our helper, and under- 
neath us are the everlasting arms”! How sooth- 
ing the words, “Let not your hearts be troubled.” 
“Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden,” and many, many more! 

Acquaintance with the Bible is necessary to 
an understanding of the best literature. It is 
essential to a thorough education. In our liberal 
Sunday-schools the Bible can be read and taught 
understandingly. What a pity that we do not 
have more of it! The scholars should be en- 
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couraged to search out passages on particular 
subjects, to bring all the light they can to bear on 
justice, mercy, truth, character, immortality, and 
kindred topics. Let each read their own verses 
aloud, and thus imbibe the beauties of the Bible. 

Children appreciate good literature. They 
enjoy the rhythm and “sonorous sound” of fine 
sentences, even when they cannot comprehend 
all the meaning. One evening I was reading 
aloud Longfellow’s poems to the boys. As I 
ceased, my little girl exclaimed excitedly: “O 
mamma, keep on. Those verses go right 
through me: they make me think of beautiful 
things.” 

It always pays to appeal to the soul of a 
child. At a recent conference a minister re- 
ferred to children as “little animals.” Rather 
would we say, with Mr. Savage, they are souls, 
and they have bodies. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


[This department is in ohare of Miss Rebecca D, Homer, 
Secre: of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours g to 1. reports or notices should 
be sent to her. 


NOTES. 


The time for the Unity Lectures to com- 
mence is near, and all who have not done so 
should secure their tickets. The interest 
shown in this undertaking is gratifying; but 
the hall holds:a large number, and we are 
anxious to have a good audience for our 
speakers. 

Mr. Crothers announces the subject of his 
lecture as‘‘ Quixotism and Sancho-Panzaism.’’ 
His peculiar humor and dry wit will surely 
find a splendid field in this odd subject. 

Several kindly disposed persons have taken 
the hint given in a letter from one of our 
friends in a recent issue of the Register that, 
if they could not attend these lectures them- 
selves, but wished to help along the work, 
the national officers at 25 Beacon Street can 
always find plenty of young people who would 
be very glad of the opportunity to go, but do 
not feel that they can buy their tickets. As 
a result, some of these young people are to 
be made happy by the present of a course 
ticket given by a friend. There are any 
number more to whom such a gift would 
bring much pleasure, and we can assure our 
friends that their generosity will be most 
gratefully received. 

The first lecture comes February 5, at 7.45, 
in Steinert Hall. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
on ‘‘Quixotism and Sancho-Panzaism. ’’ 

On January 23 the Missionary Committee 
held a meeting at Room 11, 25 Beacon Street. 
This committee is composed of some of the 
officers and members of the Union for the 
purpose of furthering the work of the Na- 
tional Union by organizing new unions and 
presenting the cause wherever it is possible. 

At present its particular work is the forma- 
tion of district conferences similar to those 
already organized in North Middlesex and 
Worcester Counties, which are so very help- 
ful to the life of the unions. 

Letters have been sent to influential per- 
sons in each district, some seven conferences 
are proposed; and the reports brought to the 
last meeting were, on the whole, most favor- 
able to the plan. From Essex County and 
vicinity comes the answer that they are favor- 
able to the idea, and will shortly arrange a 
meeting to place the matter before the unions 
there. Plymouth and Bay are interested, and 
it is hoped to bring about a rally at Taunton 
or some town near there soon, South Mid- 
dJesex has already taken steps toward form- 
ing, and is probably to hold a meeting the 
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22d of February. In the Connecticut River 
District they have a similar method of neigh- 
borhood meetings, in which the Universal- 
ists are also included. 

The object of forming these conferences is 
not to multiply organizations, which would 
be distinctly disadvantageous, but by arrang- 
ing a definite manner of bringing the separate 
unions together at regular intervals, to in- 
crease the interest in the work, and thus help 
in getting in new unions, 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


February 10, ‘‘My Pastor: What is He to 
Me? What am I to Him?’’ Eph. iv. ; Jer. 
ili. 15. 


‘*Be what you wish others to become. Let 
yourself, and not your words, preach for 
you.’’ 


‘Trust men, and they will be true to you. 
Treat them greatly, and they will show 
themselves great; though they make excep- 
tion in your favor to all their rules.’’ a 

‘‘Tt is unappreciation which makes the 
large part of the heaviness of life.’’ 
*“*Never was a sincere word utterly lost. 
Never a magnanimity fell to the ground, but 
there is some heart to greet and accept it un- 
expectedly. ’’ 


Wuat 1s He to ME? WHAT 
AM I To Him? 


My Pastor: 


BY EDITH MELVIN. 


In treating this subject, I shall assume that 
it means, What is the relation of the Unita- 
rian pastor to the average member of a Young 
People’s Religious Union at the beginning 
of this the twentieth century? For, cer- 
tainly, the relation is much different in this 
the new and still young century from what it 
was in the early and middle days of the last 
century. By the very existence of these 
young people’s societies, the relation of the 
pastor to a large proportion of his flock is 
much altered. 

At the present day he is no longer a per- 
son who stands aloof from his young people, 
He is, or should be, the personal friend of 
each youth and maiden in his parish. When 
he makes his parish call, he comes to see me 
just as much as he comes to see the other 
members of my family. He wants me to 
feel that he is taking an interest in my 
things, my work, my pleasures. He looks 
to see where he can help me, where by his 
advice he can guide me, where by his sym- 
pathy aid me. 

He is a person of whom I can be proud on 
public occasions. I can take a just pride in 
him when he preaches a good sermon, gives 
a good lecture, and speaks from the heart at 
a funeral. I can feel some ownership in 
him, and can be proud that he of whom 
others speak so well is my pastor. By his 
bearing and acquirements he is able to win 
respect from me. , 

He is discreet in all things, calm and 
clear-headed,—a man in whose judgment I 
can place absolute confidence. In private 
life I can go to him with troublesome ques- 
tions which need solving. His time is never 
too limited or his patience too exhausted for 
him to listen to me and give me his best 
advice. 

He realizes that religion is not a -thing to 
be talked into a person; that my interest in 
it must come spontaneously. Therefore, he 
does not bore me with long religious talks, 
He waits; and, when I am ready to talk 
with him, he lends his ear with his utmost 
sympathy. He stands:for me as a person ~ 
deeply interested in the higher life, and 
ready at all times to stimulate my interest 
in it. : Re 

My influence helps his ‘success as ‘a pastor. 
My constant attendance at morning and even- 
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opment of Christianity. The two following 
lectures are also devoted to passages from the 
Fourth Gospel. Epwarp A. HorrTon. 


and Leicester. The treasurer’s report showed 
a balance on hand of $166.14. 

In place of the usual essay read before the 
conference at its morning session, Rev. L. G. 
Wilson of Hopedale, as secretary of the com- 
mittee appointed by the American Unitarian 
Association to investigate the subject of 
covenants and church membership among all 
the churches in the denomination, gave a 
most valuable and interesting report. As the 
full text of this report will soon be printed 
and distributed among the churches, it is 
only necessary to say here and now that the 
four practical suggestions derived from the 
report, and emphasized by both Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Garver, chairman of. the committee, 
who led the discussion of the subject, were: 
1. That the one thing that the church exists 
for is religion, —the religious life. 2. That 
one body of people, from the oldest to the 
youngest, shall all gather around the one 
central idea for which the church exists. 
Even where there are two or more organiza- 
tions in a parish, those belonging to them 
should be one body of people. This one 
body should have room in it for every tem- 
perament. People of varied temperaments 
may all be interested in the central reality 
which the church represents. 3. There 
should be a definite membership. 4. The 
essential thing is that the young shall be pre- 
pared ,or trained for membership in the 
church. Our land needs nothing so much as 
a yeal faith. Our privilege it is to organize 
this living faith, and make it a power for 
good. Are we equal to the great call of the 
Spirit? If we can do even a little toward 
making our faith a real power in the world, 
we shall have done much. The discussion 
was continued by Messrs. Phalen, Gauld, and 
Littlefield. 

Following the collation, the report of the 
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Business Notices. 


ing service helps to inspire him to his best 
work. I show him that I am taking a real 
interest in the church work which he is en- 
deavoring to carry on. My presence at the 
places where his work comes before the pub- 
lic gives him a reliance upon my being in 
sympathy with him, and so he is much bet- 
ter equipped morally and mentally for his 
duties. A thriving and flourishing young 
people’s society connected with his church 
makes him preach better at the morning 
service, for it is the young people often on 
whom he hopes to make some impression 
when he prepares some particular sermon. 
The young people’s meeting in the evening 
assures him of the support of a large number 
of his congregation. 

‘There are abundant opportunities in this 
field of ‘‘What am I to my pastor?’’ for much 
good work. Take it home, each one of you, 
and see to it that you do your full duty 
toward him, and improve all the opportuni- 
ties which come your way to help him. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


_.Admitted to the ministry: Rev. Hans 
Peterson and Rev. Charles H. Cook are com- 
mended to our ministers and churches by the 
Fellowship Committee. W. L. Chaffin, 
Chairman. D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, February 4, 10.30 
A.M. : Rev. Harry Lutz of Brockton will pre- 
side. Address by L. Gibbons, M.D., ‘‘A 
Talk to Boys on the Physiology of Adoles- 
cence.’’ 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Wednesday, February 6, at eleven 
o’clock. ‘These meetings are open to all in- 
terested in the work. 


The Sunday School. 


‘‘God in Little Deeds,’’ the third set in 
the series of lessons for the Primary Grade 
being prepared by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
is now on sale in the Book Department of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. This set, like the 
other two sets, ‘‘God in Nature’’ and **God 
in Great Examples,’’ consists of ten lessons, 
each lesson on a four-page leaflet, with a 
picture on the first page. The subjects are: 
‘*Loving,’’? ‘‘Saving Others,’’ ‘‘Love of 
Country, ’’ ©* Obedience, ’’ “Courage, ’’ 
‘¢ Faithfulness, ’’? ‘*Carefulness, ”’ *€Generos- 
ity,’’ ‘* Patience, ’’ ‘‘Truthfulness.’’ The 
teachers of the Primary Departments will find 
this a valuable addition to the material 
already provided for their classes by the 
Sunday School Society. The illustrations 
have been carefully chosen, and the incidents 
narrated are from life. The lessons are full 
of suggestions to the teacher, and are in 
keeping with modern methods of instruction. 
In envelopes, price 15 cents a single set; 
$1.50 per dozen sets. 


The leaflets for the February lessons in 
the two courses, ‘‘Great Passages from the 
Bible’? (Advanced and Intermediate) and 
‘Early Old Testament Narratives, *? are now 
ready, and can be found in the Book Depart- 
ment of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, Boston. 

The subjects of the lessons in the first 
above-mentioned course are: ‘‘The Living 
Speech of God,’’ “‘The Privilege of Loving 
Service,’’ ‘‘I go to prepare a Place,’’ and 
‘©Ye are Members One of Another.’’ 

The subjects treated in ‘‘Helps for 
Teachers,’’ by Mr. Walkley, to be used with 
‘tBarly Old Testament Narratives,’’ are: 
‘Joshua at Jericho,’’ ‘*Gideon and the 
Angel,’”’ ‘6Gideon’s Band,’’ and ‘‘The Story 
of Samson.’’ , 

The titles of the pictures which accompany 
this course are: ‘‘The Fall of Jericho,’’ by 
Raphael; ‘‘The Time of the Judges’’; 
‘Flight of the Midianites, 2 by Doré; 
‘*Samson destroying the Temple,’’ by Doré. 


The Association of Ministers‘in and about 
Cambridge will meet on Monday, February 
4, with Rev. Francis Tiffany, 11 Hilliard 
Street, Cambridge. Lunch at I P.M. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘Saint Paul’s Foolishness of Preach- 
ing.’’ 

The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1901, at If A.M., at the Unitarian 
Building, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Speaker, 
Rev. E.. A. Horton. Subject, ‘*Sunday- 
school Work.’’ 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian Women will be held at 25 
Beacon Street on Monday, February 4, at 
eleven o’clock. Officers of other Branches 
are cordially invited. 


Bedstead Beauty.—The furmiture designers have 
this season discovered a new and original type of bed- 
steads which fairly rivals the brass bedstead of half a 
century ago. One of these new bedsteads can be seen in 
the windows of the Paine Furniture Company. It is of 
tubular iron, patterned after the flowing lines of the sea, 
and finished in green and gold. Nothing finer could be 
desired for the guest-room. - 


Conferences. 


Worcester Conference.—The _ thirty- 
fourth annual session of the Worcester Con- 
ference met with the First Parish, Fitchburg, 
on the evenings of January 23 and 24. The 
conference opened with public worship. Rev. 
Charles E. St. John preached. His subject 
was ‘*Bringing Immortality to Light.’’ On 
the morning of the 24tha devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. C. A. Place of Gard- 
ner, He spoke on ‘‘The Power of Faith.’’ 
At half-past ten o’clock the president of the 
conference, Jonathan Smith, Esq., of Clin- 
ton, called the conference to order. The 
secretary read his annual report. The report 
spoke of the decease since the last annual 
meeting of the conference of Mr. John C. 
Otis of Worcester. During more than thirty 
years Mr. Otis was seldom absent from the 
meetings, either of the conference or of the 
directors. The report spoke of his scrupu 
lous integrity and fidelity, and, in the words 
of resolutions formerly adopted by the con- 
ference, said: ‘‘We make no lament as 
though we had lost him. Rather, let us be 
grateful for the beauty and blessing of such 
a life. Let us rejoice in the pure and in- 
spiring memories which remain as our abid- 
ing possession.’? Mention was also made of 
the removal from the conference to other 
fields of labor of Rev. G. W. Kent and Rev. 
Walter Knight. The cordial welcome of the 
conference was extended to Rev, A. W. 
Littlefield of Fitchburg, Rev. U. S. Hoagland 
of. Mendon, Rev. Dr. Hans H. Spoer of 
Ware, Rev. A. L. Weatherly of Worcester, 
and Rev. J. W. Barker of Athol,“ Only three 
of the thirty-three parishes in the conference 
are without settled pastors, —Bolton, Grafton, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It hasa world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE home address of the editor (the name 
of Elmwood Street having been changed) is now 11 Traill 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Lawrence, 21st inst., by Rev. G. H. Young, Joseph 
Edward Walworth and Frances McAlpine. 


Deaths. 


a4th inst.,.Phebe G. Adam, in her 78th year. 
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The next Channing Hall lecture (February 
2, 2.30 P.M.) will consider the introduction 
to the Fourth Gospel. The subject naturally 
opens up a consideration of the general char- 
acter of this Gospel. and its strong contrast 
to the Synoptics. We-find here the simple 
message of Jesus becoming transformed 
through its relation to Greek thought. The 
stream of the Jewish philosophy in the ‘‘wis- 
dom writings’’ has developed and united 
with the successors of Plato. This, in turn, 
plays in the Bible passage under considera- 
tion no unimportant part in the early devel- 
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Credential Committee showed an attendance 
of twenty pastors, ninety-five delegates, and 
two hundred and seven visitors. Following 
are the officers of the conference for the en- 
suing year: president, Jonathan Smith, Esq., 
Clinton; vice-president, Rev. George S. 
Ball, Upton; vice-president, Mr. H. A. 
Goodrich, Fitchburg; secretary, Rev. J. C. 
Duncan, Clinton; treasurer, Mr. Edward F. 
Tolman, Worcester. Directors: Rev. A. S. 
Garver, Worcester; Rev. A. F. Bailey, 
Barre; Mr. Thomas A. Earle, Leominster ; 
Miss Ann Bancroft, Hopedale; Miss Clara 
Billings, Worcester; Mr. Charles Lord, 
Templeton. By a formal resolution the con- 
ference expressed its sense of loss sustained 
by the death of Rev. S. B. Flagg of Grafton, 
and offered the ‘‘satisfying consolations of 
our faith’’ to his surviving relatives. $50 
was voted to the parish of Millbury, and also 
to Gardner, from the funds of the conference. 

An essay on ‘‘The Work of the Confer- 
ence’? was read by Rev. J. C. Duncan of 
Clinton. The essayist spoke of the good 
that the conference is already doing by hold- 
ing every four months a meeting, for inspi- 
ration in the religious life and mutual sym- 
pathy, in one of the towns of Worcester 
County or. adjacent territory, but maintained 
that the conference should be more aggressive 
in its missionary work. He recommended 
that every year a series of ‘‘Forward Move- 
ment’’ meetings be arranged in most of the 
parishes in the conference, that an Advisory 
Committee be appointed by the conference, 
whose special duty it should be to confer 
with parishes wishing its counsel concerning 
their well-being, and that the conference 
raise money for the support of a county 
preacher whose duty it should be to take 
charge of the towns in the county where no 
Unitarian church exists, and instruct the lib- 
erally-minded people of these towns in the 
principles and truths of the Unitarian faith. 
He suggested that the conference preacher 
could visit one of the towns of the county 
where there is no Unitarian church each day 
of the month, there being thirty-one such 
towns in the county, and that in this way he 
could visit each town ten or twelve times 
every year. Such a preacher’s duty should 
be not only to preach to people ina hall, but, 
like our Master, to individual souls wherever 
he might find them, and to scatter broadcast 
our enlightening literature. The discussion 
of the subject was led by Rev. E. F. Hayward 
of Marlboro, who deplored the existence of 
the ‘‘local disease’’; that is, thinking in 
terms of the parish rather than of the confer- 
ence and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. The speaker paid a fine tribute to the 
president of the conference, Jonathan Smith, 
Esq., of Clinton, for his whole-souled devo- 
tion to its interests. Rev. F. L. Phalen and 
Mr. J. B. Stone, both of Worcester, made 
earnest speeches for better organized and 
more aggressive action on the part of the 
conference. 

The closing address was made by Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, who rejoiced to see 
that the spirit of God had at last gotten a 
hold of the Unitarian Church. The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association is the power we 
have for carrying forward our gospel in the 
world. What we need is personal faithful- 
ness in passing on to others the torch of 
truth that God has transmitted to us. 


Churches, 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, February 6, will be conducted 
by Rev. George Hodges, D.D., of the Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambridge. 


At the First Church, Berkeley and Marl- 
boro Streets, the next Thursday afternoon 
service, January 31, at half-past four, Mr. 
Jobn Graham Brooks will speak upon ‘‘Some 


The Christian Register 


Helps toward Social Improvement’’; and on 
Thursday, February 7, at the same hour, 
Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D.D., of Trin- 
ity Church, will speak. 


Augusta, Me.—Christ Church held its 
annual parish meeting on January 21. An 
abundant supper was served by a committee 
of ladies, to which all were invited. After 
this the statement of the financial condition 
was read. At least once a year the people 
hold in tender remembrance the rames of 
those who labored for the church while liy- 
ing, and who, though no longer with us, still 
contribute to the permanence of the good 
work. Christ Church is conducted on busi- 
ness principles, and always enters upon the 
new year with clean books, free from debt. 
The same committees who have served us so 
faithfully during preceding years were re- 
elected by acclamation. The seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of our church 
occurs next September, and a special com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange for its proper 
observance. Early in January a rummage 
sale was held by the ladies, from which over 
$300 was realized. , 


Concord, N.H.—Second Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society: The installation of 
Rev, Louis H. Buckshorn as pastor of this 
church took place on the evening of January 
16. The beautiful church was tastefully dec- 
orated for the occasion, and was well filled 
with members of the society and Concord 
people in general, as well as friends from out 
of town. The programme was as follows: 
invocation, Rev. A. Hall; Scripture reading, 
Rev. J. Vannevar (Universalist) ; prayer, 
Rev. S.C. Beane; sermon, Rev. S. A. 
Eliot; installation prayer, Rev. E. A. Hor- 
ton; address of welcome, Hon. J. O. Lyford; 
right hand of fellowship, Rev. H. C. Mc- 
Dougall; charge to the minister, Rev. C. J. 
Staples; address to the people, Rev. F. L. 
Phalen; benediction, by the pastor. All of 
the exercises were of a most interesting and 
impressive character. It was a great pleasure 
to have present two former ministers, Rev. 
S. C. Beane of Newburyport, Mass., and 
Rey. Frank L,. Phalen of Worcester, Mass: 
The sermon, by Rev. S. A. Eliot, from the 
text ‘‘In the Beginning,’’ was a grand and 
inspiring one, dealing with the glorious work 
which lies before the denomination and the 
spirit in which it should be undertaken. 
Rev. H. C. McDougall of Franklin, N.H., 
in extending the right hand of fellowship, 
was most cordial, giving Mr. Buckshorn a 
hearty welcome, in the name of the Unitarian 
ministers of New Hampshire; and Rev. 
Charles J. Staples of Manchester, N.H., was 
especially happy in his charge to the minis- 
ter, exhorting him to ‘‘trust in God and keep 
your powder dry.’’ Hon. James O. Lyford, 
in his address of welcome, spoke of the past 
history of the church and society, of its re- 
ligious and philanthropic work, of the three 
church edifices it has built, and of the men 
from its numbers who have filled high posi- 
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tween the Trinitarian and Unitarian branches 
of the Congregational Church, which, we 


hope, will ultimately spread throughout the 
country. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Germantown 
Unitarian society of Philadelphia have ex- 
tended a call to Rev. Oscar Brown Hawes 
of Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Hawes has been 
with the Toronto church for the past three 
years. He entered upon his duties at Ger- 
mantown on the first Sunday of the year, as 
the pulpit has been vacant for some time. 
He was the unanimous choice of the congre- 
gation. The service of installation was held 
on Sunday evening, January 27. Rev. A. T. 
Bowser, Rev. D. W. Morehouse, Rev. Fred- 
eric A. Hinckley, Rev. Joseph May, and 
Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., participated. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Merle St. 
Croix Wright of the Harlem Church, New 
York ; and the address of welcome in behalf 
of the church was made by Mr. Thomas B. 
Harned, president of the board of trustees. 


minister, he said: ‘‘ At the threshold of your 
pastorate, Mr. Buckshorn, I do not know how 
I.could bid you a more hearty welcome in 
behalf of this society than to say to you that 
your teachings thus far from this pulpit have 
stimulated us in these thoughts; that, in the 
alleged decadence of religion, it is refreshing 
to hear from your lips those simple truths, as 
they were taught by the greatest of teachers 
nineteen hundred years ago; that there is a 
strong spiritual side to the Unitarian faith; 
that, in liberating the creed, nothing of the 
essence of religion has been taken away; 
that the lightened countenance has not ban- 
ished reverence for holy things; that the 
joyous understanding has not given emptiness 
to faith; that the brighter side of the Gos- 
pels has not lessened their necessity.’’ As 
was fitting, the address to the people was 
given by Rev. Frank L. Phalen, who spoke 
feelingly of his seven years’ ministry in 
Concord, and then passed to the significance 
of the occasion. Rev. Louis H. Buckshorn 
is the thirteenth minister of the seventy-two 
years of this church’s history. 


Dallas, Tex.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. D. C. Limbaugh: Interest in the Uni- 
tarian gospel is constantly on the increase in 
The congrega- 
tion is slowly growing in membership, and 
the attendance upon the part of visitors and 
strangers is very gratifying and encouraging. 
We have in connection with our church now, 
besides an enthusiastic Sunday-school, a 
Women’s Alliance that promises to do sub- 
stantial work. Our Post-office Mission and 
Lending Library will fill a long-felt need in 
this State. There are many people here who 


Portland, Ore.—Union religious services 
to usher in the new century were held at the 
Marquam Theatre Tuesday moming, January 
1, beginning at eleven o’clock. The attend- 
ance was large, despite the storm. The pas- 
tors who took part were: Rev. A. W. Acker- 
man of the First Congregational Church; Dr. 
Alexander Blackburn, First Baptist Church; 
Dr. T. L. Eliot of the First Unitarian 
Church; Dr. A. A. Morrison of Trinity 
Episcopal Church; Rev. E. P. Hill, First 
Presbyterian Church; and Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise of Temple Beth-Israel. The chairman, 
Bishop Earl Cranston, of the Methodist 
church, stated that the Catholics had been 
invited to participate. Archbishop Alex- 
ander Christie received them cordially, and 
said he regretted that his official duties would 
prevent him from attending. The other per- 
son approached also found it inconvenient to 
attend, so they had no representative of the 
Catholic Church present. Inspiring addresses 
were delivered. The four hymns chosen were 
all by Unitarian authors. 


be helped to find themselves. The people 
read our literature with much interest. We 
should like to have as many books, sermons, 
and tracts as possible by M. J. Savage and 
J. W. Chadwick. If sent directly to our 
minister, they will be properly used, placed, 
and distributed. At the present. time the 
congregation holds its services in a rented 
hall; but a very valuable and accessible lot 
has been purchased, for which cash has been 
paid, and upon which it is proposed to erect 
a suitable church, to be ready for use by 
next fall. Our lot is in the heart of the city, 
not far from the business centre, two blocks 
from the post-office and one block from the 
elegant public library building,—which is 
now under construction, —one, two, three, and 
four blocks from several of the leading 
churches, and very near the centre of the 
main residence portions of the city. Our 
people are much encouraged and very enthu- 
siastic and hopeful. This church property 
will root the Unitarian movement in Dallas, 
and, indeed, in all Texas. It will induce 
people to recognize the fact that the church 
here is a realized fixture, encouraging them 
to cast their lot with us. 


Kingston, Mass.—The pastors and stand- 
ing committees of the three churches here 


Gov.. Wolcott Memorial. 


Contributions from twenty-five cents to one 
dollar are especially desired, and will be 
promptly acknowledged. Any of our readers 
in any part of the country who wish to contrib- 
ute may address William D. Sohier, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. A handsome certificate with a 
picture of the late governor will be returned. 


tarian) have united in publishing a stirring 
letter to the people, urging, in behalf of the 
Protestant churches, a more extended support 
by families attending church. The cultiva- 
tion of personal character through public 
worship, the influence upon the young, the 
historic precedent of the fathers, are set 
forth; and a cordial promise of welcome and 
hearty co-operation in the work of uplifting 
the community at large is made. 


Milton, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Rod- 
erick Stebbins: On January 13 Rev. Roder- 
ick Stebbins exchanged with Rev. Andrew 
H. Mulnix, the minister of the Trinitarian 
Congregational church in East. Milton. . The 
exchange was a particularly significant one, 
as it marked the increasing sympathy be- 
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of seeds, containing one packet each of 
Jubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy 
Pansy , Pink Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, 
and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, 
which when emptied and returned will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue 
to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 
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1900-1905 


Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. & 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form ’dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 


Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 

9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


11. ‘Faring toward Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) P 

12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 

13. The Century of Wonder. 

14. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy. 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


7. 1. Religions and Religion. 
8. Il. Theologies and Theology. 
10. Ill. The Universe. 
16. IV. Man. 
17. VY. Bibles. 


Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
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-|GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


He: “I saw your brother on a new bike the 
other day. How’s he getting along now?” She: 
“On crutches.” 


Passenger: “Captain, how far are we from 
land ?” Captain: “About two miles.” Passenger : 
“But I can’t see it. In what direction is it?” 
Captain : “Straight down, sir.” 


“Johnny,” said the Sunday-school teacher to 
a small pupil, “what is a centurion?” “He’s a 
feller what rides a hundred miles on a bike,” 
promptly answered Johnny.— Zhe Sunday School 
Times. 


A youngster, required to give the masculine 


forms corresponding to abbess, ewe, dam, wrote | 


down abber, ewer, damn, the last a truly mascu- 
line form. Verily, the English language is full 
of pitfalls and snares for the infant mind.— 
Transcript. 


“J dunno how Bill’s a-goin’ to vote in this elec- 
tion,” said the campaign worker. “I’ve hearn 
tell he’s on the fence.” “He wuz thar,” replied 
the neighbor; “but one o’ the canderdates let fall 
a dollar on the off side o’ the fence, and Bill got 
dizzy an’ fell over.” 


The Professor’s Wife: “The professor is in 
the laboratory conducting some chemical experi- 
ments. The professor expects to go down to 
posterity’— (From the laboratory): “Br-r-r. 
Bang!’? The Visitor: “I hope the professor 
hasn’t gone! ”-— lem Life. 


An inhabitant of ittle Hale, in Lincolnshire, 
answered the following advertisement: “A suit 
of black for 2s. 6d. Send height, width of hips, 
and chest. Guarantee to fit.’ He received 
through the post a box of blacking with a brush, 
and directions thus: “Suit of black herewith 
enclosed. Mind how you put it on, but it is 
sure to fit.” 


Little Tommy had seen his mamma make cus- 
tards with meringue on them. One day his 
mamma sent him to see if his papa was ready 
for dinner. He found the father with lather on 
his face, getting ready for a shave. Tommy 
came back, and said, “No, mamma, papa has 
meringue all over his face, and can’t come now.” 
Presbyterian. 


A lady, well known as a writer of books on 
history, told us a few days ago that she once 
sent to a girls’ school an examination paper, in 
which she asked, “Why did Henry VIII. quarrel 
with the pope?” One girl wrote in reply, “Be- 
cause the pope had commanded him to put 
away his wife, wader pain of transubstantia- 
tion.’ — Christian Life. 


When Edward Bok, editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, heard that ex-President Harrison 
was practising golf on a links near Indianapolis, 
he took a new ball out of his golf-bag, and ex- 
pressed it to the general, with these words, “Drive 
this.” In a few days came back a despatch: 
“Thanks. Ihave. But doesn’t a bottle of lini- 
ment go with each ball? Benjamin Harrison.” 


The most successful pun ever perpetrated at 
a commencement, says Saturday Evening Post, 
is attributed to Charles Jerome Bonaparte, who 
presided at the Johns Hopkins exercises. The 
address was to have been delivered by a re- 
markably absent-minded member of the faculty. 
When introduced, he confessed to the audience 


that he had forgotten entirely that he was to. 


make an address, he intended the night be- 
fore to write out a speech, but it slipped his 
memory and he went to the opera. 
he sat down. Mr. Bonaparte arose, and spoke 
these three words: “Opera non verba.” There 
was a slight pause, and then a roar of laughter 
filled the hall. 
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I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebrask: 
Dakotas. Comespondaties solicited. ehrasies) neta 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass, 


\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 139.6, 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.000 4) 
CH, SCHOOL & OTHER 


z HUR . 
mo MENEELY &C0, 1G 2yuia 
NOP, WEST-TROY N.Y lacie eral 
(et te CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


Educational. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Individual 


dress O. 


ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the asters. References: 2,500 livin; 
alumni end for ctr masters: Fran 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


_A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of age. : 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss (OROLINE Ry CLARK} Principals 


“FOR 
GIRLS 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


& Sons Co., 


BOSTON. 


“~ 


